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HRISTMAS is ours again. And we have but laid aside the tools of summer work, 

trimmed our lamps for the long nights, counted up the gains and losses of the year; 
the loss of outworn things, the gain of fellowships. The old year just going, silent 
and sorrowful, when the new year breaks, the days of our efforts grown shorter, the 
shadows of eternal night drawn near when the world is waked by Christmas bells; and 
a new year is born. 

And this Christmas tree, this holly and this mistletoe, why do we hug them to our 
hearts and straightway go out bearing gifts, if our tree be but a sprig of cedar and 
our gift a smile? 

Ah! ’tis the terror of Death. The old heathen sages, worshipping in the open 
Temples of God, well knew the seasons of the year and the approaching desolation of 
Winter. Dryad and aymph, the pipings of Pan enshrouded in mystery the sleepings 
and wakings of the eternal quest. Aye, those old savages, unsophisticated children of 
Dame Nature, clung to the belief that these evergreen trees of their native forest were 
the only signs of Immortality and of Spring’s coming again. Their simple eyes saw 
more than ours. In poetic phrase, they symbolized the mystery of self-consciousness 
which pulses deep through and within the very inner sanctums of the Temples of our 
Souls. 

We, of the new generation have, in tre name of Science, depeopled the stream 
and wood of Nymph and Druid; polluted the open Temples of God and like the mis- 
chievous urchin among his broken toys, laughs at the sight of the spoil. 

It almost makes one fear that civilization has been in vain; that it were better that 
wealth, and the present Regime be swept away that there may be gladness around 
our Hearth and poems within our Hearts. 

The laughter of little Children at the telling of the sweet myth of Santa Claus 
is but the echo of the rumbling among the tombs of our Souls. 

The true appreciation of Christmas comes only when from the bondage of things, 
we are freed, and look to the meanings that lie back of them. Until we have learned 
to choose simplicity instead of complexity; until we can take knowledge as our hand- 
m aid, and not our master. 

Let us werk a little harder at our Play and play a little harder at our Work. 
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A CHRISTMAS 
‘“CHIVEREE” 


By Mrs. Julia B. Jensen 


At the time of which I write, W: J 
covered a much larger area than it does at present. 

A number of the settlers still lived in log cabins, but 

a few of the more prosperous ones owned adobe 

houses. Bishop Gordon and his families lived in two 

of the latter, which were located near the meeting 

house, and not far from the Jordan River. This was 

the most thickly settled portion of the village; and 

here lived, for the most part, the hoodlum element 

among the young people. 

One of the chief amusements of these young people was to “chiveree’ every newly-married 

couple, and to play jokes on them with little regard for their feelings... When a couple was 

“chivereed” the serenaders carried tin cans, pans, bells and horns, in fact, anything by which 

they could produce a noise. They would meet after dark at some designated place, then quiect- 

ly surround the house where the reception was being held, and at a signa! from the leader, break 
forth into a deafening clamor. This would continue until they were Invited into the house and 

treated with the delicacies ef the wedding supper. They often remained the entire evening 
playing jokes, and amusing the guests with an impromptu program. 

Strange to say, the leader of this hoodlum element, as it was called, was Maggie B., a slen- 
der girl of about eighteen years. Her fun-loving nature and “dare-devil‘’ ways were not out- 
rivaled by the boys themselves. She knew all ihe gossip of the settlement, and was really the 
best daily budget of news in the village, which made her a welcome visitor at many of the fire- 
sides. : 

Thus it was that Maggie knew of every wedding that occurred within a radius of five miles. 
The affair might have been ever so secret, yet whisperings of it reached her ears. She would 
walk miles, if necessary, in order to. invite her friends to join her in the “chiveree;” and yet, as 
Bishop Gordon said, she would walk twice that distance to help a friend in distress. 

In spite of her pranks, Maggie found a warm spot in the hearts of many of the older peo- 
ple. Especially was this true of the Bishop himself. She was not insensible of his fondness for her, and often turned 
it to her own advantage so skillfully that the foolish man found himself defeated in his efforts to reform her. He was 
convinced in his own mind that she was at the bottom of many escapades that had been reported to him by indignant 
men and women who asked that the culprits be punished, but in no case had he been able to get her to confess, nor 
could he absolutely prove it against her. Ee me 

Naturally such results caused considerable gossip and unfavorable criticism, especially when the women attended 
rag-bees and quiltings. At one of these Granny McKhan said, as she rapped angrily on the floor with her cane, “If 
the Bishop wasn’t so soft he’d make an example of that hussy. Everybody knows as she’s at the head of all the mis- 
chief at weddin’s and sich like. Aint she a drivin’ her poor old widdied mother to the grave with her wickedness? 
Gels didn’t do sich things in my days!” 

Finally the Bishop was thoroughly arowased, and accordingly he preached a very effective sermon the following 
Sunday in church. He declared with considerable warmth that hoodlumism was an outrage not to be endured longer, 
apd that such pranks as had been committed must cease. He threatened to reprimand publicly any and all persons 
found guilty of participating in the like. Before closing the meeting he announced that it was necessary for him to 
go to Salt Lake City a few days on business, and begged the boys and girls “to be good”’ while he was gone. 

Maggie sat in the gallery of the old meeting house and heard every word the Bishop said. Her eyes fairly danced 
with delight, and her thoughts ran quickly on perfecting the schemes that she had already begun. With the Bishop 
sone, there would be no barrier in her way. She was shrewd enough to take no one into her confidence until after his 
departure the following day. Then she began the hardest canvas of her friends that she had ever made. 

The weather was bitter cold, but it meant little to a pioneer girl like Maggie. From house to house she walked and 


told the following story: “Ain't you heard the news? Well, Brother Simon Gills is goin’ to be married; he's goin’ to 
irarry old man Adamson’s daughter, Sally. Simon, ye see, went to buy peas of the old man, and while there he saw 
Sally for the first time. Her rosy cheeks made him forget his business with the old man, and he ups and asks for 


her instead, and got her for the askin’. That's cheaper than peas-ain’t it?. They’re-goin’ to-be married Wednesday and 
have the supper that night which is Christmas Eve. We'll have Santa Claus there with presents to be sure. Will you 


come? 


The Bishop’s threat had had more effect tham usual, amd the more timid ones gave Maggie no assurance of aid. 
Put finally she enlisted as her two strongest allies, Katherine and Mary Gordon, the Bishop's two wives who were but 
a ‘ew years oder than Maggie, and who had been out with her on several occasions before. When this bit of news 
was carried abroad, several of the faint-hearted came forwa'd, and the young girl had enough recruits to carry on her 
campaign. They had agreed to meet at the mill-dam as soo. as it was dark. 


it was Now noon of the eventful day and Maggie still had one thing more to do. This, hewever, she must do alone 
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as none of her friends were to be trusted in this particu. 
lar case. 


She walked a mile farther on the public road to a 
point where she was sure she would not be seen by any- 
one. From a nearby deserted shed she brought a board, 
some nails, and a hammer. She nailed the board securely 


on the fence, stepped back, surveyed her work and read 
aloud: 

“Any more peas for sale at Adamson’s?” She then 
concealed herself in the old shed, drew her warm coat 


closely about her, and waited. 


Thoughts of the “chiveree” in the evening were crow4d- 
ing thick and fast into her mind, when the distant rumble 
of a wagon fell on her ear. Nearer it came. Maggie watch- 
ed through a crack in the old shed as her unsupecting vie. 
tims approached. The wagon stopped as the groom oblig- 
ingly began to read, “Any more peas for sale’— He fin- 
ished the sentence with words that Maggie understood, but 
they were not those she had so carefully drawn out upon 
the board. Livid with rage, he sprang from the wagon and, 
with one effort, wrenched the placard from the fence and 
etamped it in the snow. 

When Maggie could no more hear the rumble of the 
wagon, she came from her hiding place, took the offending 
sign in her hand, and holding it high above her head, 
danced about in a circle an dlaughed to her heart's con- 
tent. 

That night Simon Gills was not in a very amiable 
mood and had little to say to his bride. She, poor, timid 
creature, had still less to say to him; but she pondered 
much in her own mind as to the manner of man she had 
married. Their meditations were suddenly disturbed. The 
air was filled with the deafening sound of tin cans, cow- 
bells, whistles, etc. This, certainly was not “pouring oi! 
on the troubled waters;” and the already angry groom 
rushed to the door and began to rail out against them. His 
protestations were lost in the confusion, and finally he 
was forced to submit. 

The nivitation to enter was not a cordial one, but the 
serenaders accepttd it as readily as though it had been en- 
graved on the finest vellum. There were congratulations 
and “wishes of much joy” bestowed uzcn the bride and 
grcom. Then Santa Claus, who had joined the revelers, 
presented the pair with a number of presents, chief among 
which was a large homespun stocking filled with peas. 
Then followed the merry-making. 

Billy Jones was sent for Orgill, the fiddler, with orders 
to bring him at any cost. In the meantime they told stor- 
ies and sang songs. Maggie sang, “J’m Goin’ to Be Mar- 
ried, Come Wednesday,” and everybody joined in _ the 
chorus: 

“Sing fol de la lol de, sing fol de li day, 
Sing fol de la lol de, sing fol de li day, 
Sing fol de la lol de, sing fol de li day, 
Why don’t you sing fol de la lol de li day.” 

The groom was in no singing mood, but he was obliged 
to render as best he could, “I Wish I Were in Dixie.” 

A shuffle at the door announced Billy Jones with one- 
legged Orgill, who was willing enough to join in the fun 
2s long as no harm came to him. 

A clamor ensued; chairs were thrown to one side, and 
the flcor was cleared in a trice. Orgill, from his elevated 
place on a box. began to “tune up,” and the long-drawn, 
shrill cries of the old fiddle set all the feet to jigging. 
Then came the call, “Fill up the floor for the Scotch Reel.” 

According to previous arrangements, Maggie and Kath- 
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rine immediately beseiged tne unwilling groom and ted him 
out for the dance. Just in front of them, and going in the 
same direction were Jim Gordon, the bride, and Mary. 
There was no chance for Simon to dance with his wife this 
time. 

The old fiddle is already screeching and screaming; 
the balancing begins; and the heavy boots clatter against 
the knots in the floor. Amid the noise and laughter comes 
the sonorous call: “Swing with your right, now with your 
left, and balance on the corners; swing; half promenade 
with your right-hand partner, and half right and left; join 
hands with your partners, forward and back; now forward 
again and pass through.” 

“Swing with your right, now with your left, and bal- 
ance on the corners; swing; half promenade with your—” 

“The Bishop,” shouted Andy Green, as he rushec 
breathlessly into the room, “the Bishop’s comin’.” 

The temperature dropped below zero, and a chill swept 
over the dancers, They were paralyzed with fear—all, ex- 
cept Maggie. With the instinct of an animal she prepared 
her defense. Leaving the bridegroom on the floor, 
took Kathrine by the arm, beckoned to Mary and several 
others to follow her; then she dropped quickly into a cor- 
ner and formed her friends around her in such a way as to 
conceal herself. 

The Bishop had finished his business sooner than he 
had anticipated, and, wishing to spend Christmas with his 
families, had returned home unexpectedly. The sounds of 
noisy merry-making reached his ears, and he hurried to 
the scene. His angry voice preceeded him, and a moment 
later his disheveled form appeared in the doorway. His 
wild eyes glared here and there as if seeking some prey; 
and finally they were fixed on the tableau Maggie had sa 
ingeniously formed. When he had recovered his breath 
sufficiently he cried: “Great heavens! What does this 
mean? Are these my wives? If Maggie B. had been here 
I’d not been surprised. But my wives!” 

Maggie pushed Kathrine from her lap, and rose to her 
feet, her face wearing a look of injured innocence. ‘I’m 
here Bishop, but it ain’t my fault. I didn’t want to come, 
but they dragged me here. You know I wouldn’t do such 
a thing, Bishop, if I had my free agency.” 

Dumb with rage, Bishop Gordon left the house. This 
was the signal for others to depart also. As the hurried 
good-nights were said, Maggie whispered to Kathrine and 
Mary, “Never mind, girls. Ain’t it worth it? 
out all right.” 

After Meggie left her frieds, she took the’ shortest 
course home. This lay through the meadows. As_ she 
walked heedlessly on, a panorama of the Jday’s events were 
before her: “Poor Kathrine—wonder what he’ll say— 
spoiled the dance—‘Are these my wives?’ ”’—and peal after 
peal of laughter rang out on the crisp. night air. No 
thought of tomorrow could rob her of that night’s enjoy- 
ment. Though one unexpected event had occurred, she 
found herself exulting over that very fact. “It was a 
splendid Christmas chiveree. It'd been a pity for him to 
miss it,’ she mused. 

The meeting was unusually well attended the following 
Sunday; but to the surprise of all no direct mention was 
made of the topic that was uppermost in everybody's mind. 

After church the Bishop walked home with Maggie, 
trusting that he might persuade her to acknowledge her 
faults, and promise him that she would reform. He had 
heard of the sign on the fence, and he wished to know for 
a certainty who did it. But that was Maggie's secret, and 
she knew how to keep it. 


she 


It’ll come 
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She anticipated him, and, therefore, began an incessant 
stream of gossip scarcely stopping to catch her breath. 
“That was a good sermon of Brother Beck’s as we should 
treat our neighbors es we'd be treated; but they do say 
as he cheated widow Brown out o’ somet potatoes he owed 
her. Then once he sent her old cow to the stray-pound 


fur gettin’ on his lucern. Strange ain’t it what some folks’ll ; 


do- I guess that’s doin’ as we’d be done by. 
“Ain’t it too bad Miss Lawrence is an old maid? They 
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do say she wants to get married awful bad. She ain’t to 
blame cause she’s funny, Now if her father just had peas _ 
to sell her chances might be better,” As she said this she 
looked squarely into his face. A roguish smile played 
about her lips, which immediately changed to a laugh, so 
contagious that Bishop Gordon joined her in spite of him- 
self. Maggie had won her cause, and the vanquished man 
went home, not entirely sorry that he had met defeat, once 


more, at her hands. 


By Jokn G. Gubler. 


F all anniversaries, the anniversary of Christ is the 
(9 most important. None other fills us with so much of 
genuine admiration, affection, gratitude and love. In our 
everyday lives we emulate some admired characteristic, 1n 
a spirit not of rivalry, or opposition, but of loyal enthus- 
iasm. It is impossible to pay Charles Darwin, or Abra- 
ham Lincoln, or Alfred Tennyson for their contributions to 
mankind; the first advancing knowledge, the second an 
enlarging freedom, and the latter in giving form and melo- 
dy to the deepest experiences and the highest thoughts. 
Because of their great work we revere and idealize them. 

Hero-worship has a great place in the lives of the ac- 
tive, especially in youth. While forming, the character is 
fed upon the vision of admired models—their facial expres- 
sion, voice, pose and characteristic movements stimulate 
like tendencies in us. A sympathy arises and growth is 
the result. The boy on the street corner or on the range 
admires the strongest ana boldest of his companions. It 
makes no difference what the tendency may be it is sure 
to have its complimentary hero. Speaking of Professor 
Jowett’s early influence on him, J. A. Symonds _ says: 
“Obscurely but vividly I felt my soul grow, by his contact 
as it had never grown before.” People have for their 
heroes Washington, Jefferson, Franklin and Emerson be- 
eause they have stood for devotion to principle and for 
the interests of humanity. They represent not only the 
American ideals of character, but the American ideals of 
success. “In their careers American institutions and the 
American spirit find their real interpretation.” 

In the life of Joseph Smith, the Latter-day Saints find 
an orxyanizer, leader and prophet—an instrument chosen 
by God to establish a marvelous work upon the earth in a 
pure and unpolluted form. Because of these reasons his 
followers are justified in making him their idol. 

For the above and other reasons all Christians worship 
Christ. “At the beginning of the Christian era Europe 
was dominated by the Roman Empire. Slavery was uni- 
versal and all industry was servile.” The rich lived lives 
of vice and the poor were wretched and degraded, beyond 
our appreciation. “The family was a commercial partner- 
ship which either the husband or the wife might dissolve 
at pleasure. Government was an absolute despotism and 


the despots were, with few exceptions, the worst the world 
has ever seen. There was no system of public education 
for either rich or poor. And there was no effort on the 
part of the pagan church to improve either the moral char- 
acter or the social conditions of society.” 

Such was the condition of the world when the Savior 
of mankind began his ministry. There had been a hope, 
among the nations, that a deliverer would come, who 
would set the world free from its chains of slavery. At 
first His teachings produced ridicule. He and His disci- 
ples were jeered at, then bitterly persecuted, but in spite 
of all these the church grew, Christianity became a power 
and due to its influence Europe has evolved from its an- 
cient barbarism to its present civilized state. 

Christianity made no direct assault upon slavery, but 
by the spirit which it inspired in the followers of Christ it 
made slavery impossible. It taught the slaves that they, 
as well as their masters, were the offspring of God and 
that a manhood was created in them which was not easily 
‘degraded. The masters, too, were taught that they no less 
than their slaves were the servants of God. They in re- 
turn were endowed with the spirit of humanity which made 
it impossible for them to maintain the old bondage. Fol- 
lowing this came the voluntary emancipation, and later the 
legal abolition of slavery. The old law read: “An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” Christ changed this law. 
Instead of avenging wrong in kind or degree. He taught 
the necessity of reforming the evil doer, and of being un- 
selfish and forgiving. Man is not to think constantly of his 
own rights, the injustices and slights toward himself, but 
he must be willing to labor for the benefit of others witi- 
out worldly recompense. His object was not to overthrow 
the civic laws, but to make men recognize the wretchednes3 
of a standard of conduct which took as its working basis 
revenge and retaliation. 

His is the most beautiful teaching! 

He is the greatest hero! The Jews are great in 
spite of their deficiencies, because they produced Christ. 
Let us emulate the example set by Him. Learn to forget 
self in the service of father, mother, brother, sister and 
mankind; knowing that the only way to live for one’s 
self is to live for others. 


ART BOXES FROM STARTUPS’ BOX FACTORY, FILLED WITH 4SUPEROIR CHOCOLATES— 


WHAT A DELIGHT! 
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Che Spirit of Christmas 


By Wm. J. Snow. 


Christmas time, in the ideal, is 
the happiest period of all the year. 
It speaks of cheering and of giv- 
ing, of loving and receiving, of re- 
membering and being remembered 
in return. It is a time when beau- 
ty is in the air, when sympathy and 
kindness are catching, when the noblest there is in us is 
ealled forth to worthy action. This is as we think of 
Christmas; this is as we should think of it; for budding 
thoughts of worthy desire and noble purpose tend to flow- 
er into active, joyous reality, But Christmas as an actual- 
ity does have its shady side; it brings with it sadness, 
heart aches, pangs of disappointment and many real re- 
grets. Such is the disparity between the ideal and the 
actual, between what should be and what is. We are ever 
striving for the higher and the truer, yet as often falling 
short of our aim. I do not, however, present this contrast 
to emphasize our failures or to lend color to the cloud. 
Far be it from me to give encouragement to pessimism, or 
approval to that disposition that seeks always for’ the 
buts and the ifs. No, the strong hearts will make of inter- 
vening failures, ladders towering towards their goal. The 
true Christmas spirit will lead them to say, “at this goal 
we will arrive sometime; our Father guides us and we 
will win.” Yes, the sadness and the disappointments com- 
ing in the midst of the season’s joys, will furnish oppor- 
tunities to help close the gap between the ideal Christmas 
and the actual. 

And what are the regrets and the heart aches to 
which we are prone to shut our eyes? They are the results 
of twisting away the true spirit of Christmas giving—bad, 
manufactured from exaggerated and misdirected 
Let me illustrate: 
up to a friendly clerk, anxiously urged, “I am in such a 
flurry, I want you to help me. I’m looking for a present 
that will appear expensive but that will cost but little, as 
I cannot afford a costly present. But my trouble is this, 
I have a very dear friend who always remembers me_ at 
Christmas with a gift that costs not less than five dollars. 
I really cannot afford to spend one dollar, yet it breaks 
my heart to be unable to reciprocate on an_ equality.” 
Here is another case of a different character; a young 
man, a student of our university, exhibited to his com- 


good. 
A lady stepped into a store and walking | 


panions a tie his mother had knit and sent to him; it hap- 
pened to be of a color and form he did not just like, and 
he remarked, “If mother wanted to give me a present why 
did she not send me a dollar and let me buy what I want- 
ed.” These incidents show the siprit of Christmas in the 
first case exaggerated and misdirected, in the second, warp- 
ed and grossly misinterpreted. The response in both in- 
stances evinced an entire misconception of the Christ 
spirit which should actuate giving and receiving. ’Tis 
not in any case the money value of the gift that determines 
its true worth, but the feeling, the motive behind it. If 
we could but rid ourselves of the habit of expensive gift 
giving, of the feeling of humiliation when, as is often the 
ease this is impossible; if we could follow the Christ 
spirit of tender solicitude for the poor and sick at heart, 
could but adopt the policy of simple remembrance of 
friends and loved ones, expressed it may be in modest 
presents, interlaced with threads of love and sacrifice, the 
clouds that hang over many homes at each recurring 
Christmas: tide would soon disclose their silver linings of 
love and trust and sanctifying gratitude. 

One of the most precious gifts wfthin my remem- 
brance was a fried cake lion given me by an old lady who 
had nursed me through a long sickness back to life, and 
health, and holiday thanksgiving. I never recall this sim- 
ple gift without choking with emotions of gratitude. 
Furthermore, the mittens and wrist bands Santa Claus 
used to put in my stockings—the chief presents received 
on more than one Christmas—are to me now threads of 
gold connecting me with an angel mother whose love and 
sacrifice and tender devotion were breathed into every 
stitch. Talk of expensive presents; money cannot measure 
such gifts as these. 

’ Boys and girls of the B. Y. U., let us carry Xmas joys 
wherever we go and remember our own home folks. Father 
and mother above all others should be made glad. The 
underlying spirit of presents received and gifts shared 
should be sacrifice and gratitude and Christ-like love, and 
remember that the test is: 

“Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare, 

Who gives himself with his gift feeds three, 

Himself, his hungering brother and me.” 

This is the spirit of Christmas. 
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Che Anmuuriation 


Luke, 1:28—55. 


“And the angel came in unto her, 
and said: ‘Hail, thou art highly favor- 
ed, the Lord is with Thee, blessed art 
thou among;women. Fear not Mary, 
for thou hast found favour with God. 
And behold thou shalt conceive in thy 
womb, and bring forth a son, and 
shalt call his name JESUS. He shall ae 
be great and shall be called the Son ' 
of the Highest, and the Lord God 
shall give unto him the throne of his - 
father David; and he shall reign over 
the house of Jacob forever; and of his 
kingdom there shall be no end. The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall over: I 
shadow thee; therefore also that holy 


thing which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.’ ” 
_ “And Mary said: ‘Behold, the hand. fae 
maid of the Lord; be it unto me ac- | é 
cording to thy word. My soul doth 
magnify the Lord. And my spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my Savior. For he 
hath regarded the low estate of his 
handmaiden: for, behold, from hence- 
forth all generations shaH call me 
blessed. For he that is' mighty hath 
| done to me great things; and holy is 
his name. And his mercy is on them 
that fear.him, from generation to gen. 
eration. He hath showed _ strength 
with his arm; he hath scattered the 
proud in the imagination of their 
hearts. He hath put down the mighty 
from their seatS and exalted them of 
low decree. * * * He hath holpen 
his servant Israel, in remembrance of 
his mercy. As he spake to our fath- 
ers, to Abraham, and to his seed for- 
ever.’” 
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Christmas Among the Holidays 


By C. E. McClellan. 


What a wonderful word is Christmas! So potent is it 
that no other word standing for a festal occasion, and few 
that stand for anything else, can approach this semi-sacred 
Symbol in the variety, in the depth, or in the intensity of 
the emotions it arouses. 

Let us sound the names of some of our holidays and 
note the thoughts and feelings stirred by each. Chronolo- 
gically New Year’s Day comes first. It is time honored, 
and naturally suggests some ideas that are opportune and 
good. They spring from the fact that the day marks the 
passing of the old year, thereby suggesting retrospective 
meditations; and from the other fact that the holiday be- 
gins the new year, suggesting at once new resolutions. In 
the extent of territory wherein it is observed New Year's 
Day is quite comparable with Christmas, but here’ the 
parallel ends. Even in Germany where the Neu Jahr is 
enthusiastically kept, the celebration is marked by a burst 
of boisterous merry-making that it quite transient in its 
nature, and is dignified by little that is serious or uplift- 
ing. The pleasures of the day do not make the recollec- 
tions of the morrow wholly agreeable. In our own country 
the genuine holiday spirit aroused by Christmas so over- 
shadows the New Year festival that any attempt to appear 
enthusiastic over the latter seems to be only an effort to 
prolong the taste of Christmas that still smacks so good 
to us. 

Referring next to Washington’s birthday, we are deal- 
ing then, of course, with a day significant only in our own 
country. And while we would justly resent the slightest 
imputation that we do not hold in the highest esteem our 
country’s father, yet honestly we must confess that were 
it not that the red figures in the calendar remind us, or 
that some active member of a committee, or a school, jogs 
our memories with the announcement of a Washington’s 
birthday program, we should often times let February 
22nd pass without notice. And sad to say, the same is true 
of Lincoln’s birthday, and to quite an extent true of Labor 
Day and of Memorial Day. These dates are not yet im- 
portant factors in our lives. 

Thanksgiving Day can hardly be forgotten, for high 
officials of both state and nation are careful to remind us 
that it is time to kill the turkey. With many of us 
Thanksgiving begins when we hear the call to dinner, and 
ends when the wish bone is picked. But I had almost for- 
gotten the Fourth of July, and it is the noisest of them all, 
too, or was before it became safe and sane. Until that 
time the Fourth was always loudly advertised by the 
formidable display of fire crackers, Roman candles, etc., 
that bedecked show windows for several weeks prior to 
Independence Day. But now little more noise than a scat- 
tered array of flags constitute the outward suggestions 
that the day is near when our hearts should glow with pa- 
triotic zeal and fervor. 

But Christmas! Who ever needs to be notified that 
Christmas is approaching? What president, or ruler, would 


presume to call attention to the fact that Christmas should 
be observed? Why, Christmas lasts twelve months—it 
takes nine months to get ready for it, and three months to 
get over the good time we had. Christmas books, and 
Christmas numbers of magazines, with cards and advertise- 
ments, flood the entire Christian world for months before 
the close of the year. And the importance of the day gets 
a good grip on the business world. Busy factories with 
specially prepared machinery run the year round, almost, 
to provide St. Nicholas with wares. And to this immense 
production is added even the contribution of Alpine shep- 
herds who patiently and skillfully carve day after day 
their wooden toys for the market at the next Yule-tide. 
Merchants who may have forgotten all about Christ 
yet will spend vast sums in the purchase of carloads of 


Christmas goods, and will devote entire floors in huge 
buildings to the display of Santa Claus’ things. Drought, 
war, or famine, may or may not come, but a gigantic 


world trade in Christmas goods is a phenomenon on which 
the merchant may depend. 

As we turn from the more material side of the ques- 
tion, which we have but barely touched, to the social and 
ethical considerations, we feel we should speak in a more 
reverent tone, for here is where the Christ element enters 
in. 

The giving of good gifts, with all that it stands for of 
love and good will, is a custom at once beautiful and 
blessed, blessing both the giver and the receiver. If only 
we refer to the sending of Christmas cards with their mes- 
sages of remembrance and good cheer, we speak of that 
which gives the brotherhood movement a forward push. 
And countless are the stories lived out, but never told to 
the public, of gift surprises planned months ahead by par- 
ents, children and friends, under circumstances widely dif- 
fering, but including experiences signalized by acts of 
generosity, self-sacrifice, love and pathos, that have glad- 
dened and bettered lives beyond all power of mind to con- 
ceive. And who would attempt to picture the delights 
that come to children through Santa Claus, the stocking, 
and the Christmas tree? Christmas only lasts one 
It’s weeks long, at least. 


day! 


Or again, what reconcilliations have not been effected, 
what wounded friendships healed, what sundered family 
ties restored, by means of the warm Christmas hearth and 
the blissful influence of the Holy Night? 

It matters not that Christ did not directly inaugurate 
the festival we keep in His dear memory, or that many of 
the customs associated with the keeping of the day are of 
heathen origin, it is the spirit of the Christ that has given 
the Christmas of today its marvelous power. It is the in- 
fluence of His teachings that has made the day incompara- 
bly greater than any other, to millions of people who by 
it are enriched in joy, and hope, and faith. 

For all that Merry Christmas stands let us 
Christ, and for Christ let us thank God. 


thank 


It isn’t the sleigh bells, jingling merrily through the 
frostiness of the December air, nor the busy streets, nor 
the holly wreaths, with their tiny red berries peeping 
daintily out from their setting of green, that makes hearts 
expand, and burdens seem lighter, and fingers work faster 


in their tasks of love and friendship at Xmas_ time. 


Neither is it the thoughts of what a delightful time “one” 
will have, nor how glad “one” will be. All these, of 
course, go to\'make up a part, but it takes many parts to 
make the whole, and it is the whole that makes Christmas 
happiness and enthusiasm, and it combines many other 
things than just what is going to happen to “one.” 

The sleigh bells form one link in the chain, but only 
because they bring up a remembrance of tie rocking horse, 
with bells on, that is hidden away for the little boy, that is 
next to the baby, and the streets go to bring happiness, 
because this it is that makes us hurry to select a gift for 
mother before the store closes, and we smile at the holly, 
with its red berries, because we remember the heaps sent 
home to decorate with, to make it brighter for all the fam- 
ily. 

These are the real joy-makers. together with visions 
of the delightful time “we” will have, and how glad “we” 
will be. For the Christmas-tide is not a Season to con- 
sider the affairs of us individually, but the affairs of us 
collectively. The real true happiness lies in making hap- 
piness for others we love, just as the true sorrow comes 
from bringing sorrow to some one we love. 

The person who thinks “‘l’d iove to buy that pink scarf 
for cousin Nell’s Christmas present, because it would look 
so pretty with her dark eyes, but if I do, I'l have to wait 
until January for my gloves, because the scarf costs more 
than I had planned to spend for Nell;” then hesitates, but 
finally goes in, marches bravely past the glove counter and 
buys the pink scarf, is the person who has a warm glow 
all over, and feels like this worid is the very best place to 
live in that could be imagined. That’s the one who 
wouldn’t change places with a king, for what 
pleasure would a king get in buying pink scarfs? 
None at all! He could buy a pink scarf for every 
dark-eyed “Nell” in existence and still not have 
a single heart-throb because of the joy it 
brought. What could a king possibly do that 
would bring as much joy as we get in sacrific- 
ing a little, in order to buy one pink scarf? This 
is the kind of happiness that surpasses all for 
brightening existence. 

When Christmas day itself comes it is so 
exciting to steal downstairs through the gray 
dawn to investigate certain mysterious looking 
bundles, and watch the others open their gifts, 
and declare that such-and-such an article was 
the very thing they needed, and express undying 
gratitude to the doner, All this is fun, and in- 
teresting, but after dinner, when the dishes are 


all done, and the dusk is settling over all—this 
is the time when the soberer thoughts of the 
significance of the Christmas time come over 


— Christmas CThaughts 


a By Elsie Talmage 
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us. When father sits down in his big chair near the. fire, 
and the children crowd around his knees to hear the 
ever new-old story of the origin of Christmas, of the guid- 
ing star, and the baby Jesus, and the gifts of the wise men 
—then it is that an increasing reverence for the day comes 


stealing into our hearts. When he has finished we are all 


silent, with an expressive silence that is more eloquent 


than words—just as we are instinctively silent in holy 


places. 
Soon, though, the spell is broken, and games are be- 


gun, nuts and candy appear and stories and jokes are 


started ’round. Then we smile, and laus%, with a joyous- 
ness that is part of our very souls, because of the feelings 
of unfathomable happiness we have experienced. We 
laugh, partly at the story being told, and partly because 
laughter is the best expression of the throbbing joy of the 
root of our beings. 

After the little ones have gone to bed, we older ones 
sit up for a heart-to-heart talk, and we are so thankful to 
belong to such a circle as tois, on such a night. 

Then we notice that it is nearly midnight, and we 
know Christmas day will soon be over, we have a_ tiny 
pang of regret to see it go, and feel a wild desire to stretch 
out our arms to keep it with us a little longer. When we 
realize the childness of the wish we smile, a little sadly 
perhaps, at our own folly, but a scarcely perceptible sigh 
escapes us, because in spite of the childishness, we want 
Christmas to stay. 

As the clock strikes twelve, we rise to separate for 
the night and there is more good fellowship and hearti- 
ness than usual in our handshake, and more love and 
tenderness, and genuine friendship in our tones as we say 
“Good night.” 

Just as we turn to go, we think that perhaps it isn’t 
Christmas we want to keep, it’s the Christmas spirit, and 
we each register a mental vow to keep the Christmas 
spirit as long as we can, by thinking and doing more of 
and for others, and less for and of ourselves 
what is not particulariy selfish or self-praise. 
We feel aglow, as it were, with an _ altruistic 
cheer, with the spirit of giving and forgiving, of 
generosity and gratitude. Life means more to 
us; its bigger significance reveals iself and the 
dark lowlands of our “puny” natures recede be- 
fore the light of the new spirit. And this was 
not all, for aS we prepare to retire for the 
night, the peaceful thought of the eventful 


day just passed, forced itself vividly upon our 
minds, and our vow, which now was but a pass- 
ing thought, grows into a solemn covenant. To 
us Christmas is no longer a season of mere gift- 
giving and rejoicing at the fact that auntie came 
to see us, or that Santa Claus visited us the 
night before. Its deeper meaning which now 
appeals to us. Christmas is the day in whien 
we should, thank God for the life of His only 
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Palas JULIA B, JENSEN 
nner of the Story Contest. 


t ee 
White he Christmas Contest of * the 
10th, Se Blue which closed“ Dec. 
ve Stories were ‘submittéd. The 


In 


se ag Jensen, “A Christmas 
eo. Which appears on ‘another 
tenes By adjudged the  best.- “Mrs. 
Elias Ses of the Senior 
mea 5 © Judges were: Professors 

- Holt, “ J. Snow and J. M. 
Jensen, 


MR. DAISEN ROSS 

Winner of the Cover Design Contest. 
Of the six cover designs submitted, 
three judges, Mr. B. F. Larson, Miss 
Peterson and Miss Anna 
declared the cover designed 
Ross the best. Mr. Ross is a 
Miss 
ranked 


Hermese 
EK verett, 
by Mr. 


member of the Fourteen Class 
Merle Snyder, 
secend. 


a Freshman, 
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 Cwilight Sag 


Into depths of Rosy Rest, . 


By Minnie Iverson. _. : 


Fades the lovely, lovely West 

High o’er fields of bloom and greenness mle on mile 
While the billows o’er and o’er | 

Lightly break upon the shore, 

Shining blueness doth enwreath thee, Summer isle 


Where the quiet stream: doth flow, 

Where the water-lilies grow 

Fancy dwells on other eves a little while 
Sweet Lelia do I hear . 

Thy soft laughter rippling WeaGe oka ce 

Or the music is a dream that doth, beguile? 


Where the zephyrs constant. stray 

Where the cane-fields, ever sway 

And the sky doth hover o0’er- with azure e smile a 
How reposeful i is the scene 

Ere the twilight hour serene 


Shrouds the peaceful vale in shadow, Summer Isle. 


ty, and scholarship. 
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Associated Collegians 


Tuesday morning, December 9th, 
the Theology classes of the Maesar 
Memorial were done away with, in or- 
der that the regular meeting of the 
“Associated Collegians” might be held. 
This meeting was turned over to the 
Senior class in order that they might 
appear and make themselves known 
to the College as a whole. President 
Wilson, of the Senior class, presided, 
an excellent program having been ar- 
ranged for the occasion. 

After listening to an excelltnt selec- 
tion from the College choir, President 
Wilson gave a brief -discussion of 
what the word “Senior” stood for in 
the Brigham Young University, lay- 
ing great stress upon character, loya)l- 
At the conclu- 
sion of his remarks, in behalf of the 
class, he assured the Student Body 
president, as well as the president of 
the “Associated Collegians,’” of the 
hearty support of the Seniors in every- 
thing that might be undertaken by 
these organizations. 

As the next number, the 
Duet,” consisting of Aldous Dixon and 
Earl J. Glade, rendered an excellent 
selection, thrilling the hearts of every 
one with the quality of their music. 

Mr. C. E. McCleHan and Charles 
Schwencke appeared as the next 
speakers on. the program. Mr. Me- 
Clellan gave a “birdseye view,” or dis- 
cussion of the present Mexican situa- 
tion. Being a refuge himself, much 
inside information was given which 
could not otherwise be obtained. 

Mr. Schwencke discussed the peace 
question relating to the arbitration of 
international disputes. Many facts 


“Senior 


were brought out relating to the rela. 
tionship of nations, 


tending far to 
show the efficiency of an international, 
tribunal. At the conclusion of his re 
marks, Mr. Glade moved that the Briz- 
ham Young University associate itself. 
with the other schools of the west in- 
furthering the cause of peace. The 
motion was duly seconded and passed. 
by the College as a whole. 

Miss Duke, accompanied by Prof. 
Gudmundson and Miss Smith, render- 
ed a solo, bringing the entire session ~ 
to a climax with her high, clear tones., 
Following Miss Duke, the string quar- 


“"-“tette rendered a beautiful selection.. 


The applause would not subside until 
an “encour” had been given. 1 
~ As this. was the sixty-first birthday 
of President Brimhall, a boquet of. 


‘roses was presented to him, in behalf; 


of the “Associated... Collegians,” vy, 


5 
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Miss Anna Duke, Vice President of 
the association, in a neatly arranged 
speech. In acceptance, President 
Brimhall gave one of his characteristic 
talks, expressing hi sidea) in life, and 
expressed his wish that he might fur- 
ther attain it. 

As a college we wish to congratulate 
President Brimhall, and express our 
gratitude for the great work accom- 
plished during his past life, in behalf 
of the University.May you have many 
more just such birthdays, President 
Brimhall, and may we long be remem- 
bered in your memory, as_ students 
who have attended this University. 
and assisted in making it a University 
fit to rank among the educational in- 
stitutions of the world. 

K. N,. P. 


———— 


An experimenter of Clairville, Ohio, 
announces that he has produced an 
odorless onion. Who would want to 
eat it? 

SoS ee 


In the Atlantic Monthly, Orth main- 
tains that France is the most demo- 
cratic country in the world. Nowhere 
else is mere opinion so unguided and 
free. And nowhere else does it matter 
so little what you believe or think or 
do or possess, so long as you are a 
personality. 


“Indications now point to the great- 
est wheat crop in the country’s history. 
If government estimates prove correct, 
the record crop of 1901 will this year 
be exceeded by 6,000,000 bushels.” 


The things that count in this world, 
That make a success of your life— 
Come not out of pleasure’s whirl 
But out of the turmoil and strife. 
So stretch out your hand 
As you toil along life’s way 
Grasp opportunities, the’re in the 
land— 
Do it now, do it today. 
Jab. 
rs 


THREE GENIUSES. 


America is now honored by three 
of the world’s master-minds; these are 
the three musicians: The romantic 
Ignace Paderewski; the classicist, Har- 
old Bauer; and the practical, sane 
Josef Hofmann. 

iccsinpesnetinialfifiniansnclon 


BIG SALE! 


The College Song with words and 
music. For sale at the Book Store, 
25c a copy. Sale now on. 
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Che World's Jdeal Christmas 


Mrs. Julia B. Jensen. 


In thinking of an ‘‘ideal Christ- 
mas’’ let us turn our thoughts 
from their usual course and con- 
sider the subjeet in its broader 
and more significant aspect. Too 
frequently, though perhaps quite 
naturally, our thoughts of Christ- 
mas circle about our own firesides, 
our own Christmas trees, or at 
least, among our own coterie of 
friends. Beautiful and sacred as 
these features of a beautiful and 
sacred day are, we can afford to 
leave them for a moment, or, bet- 
ter still, include them in our larg- 
er view. 

This Christmas is to be our ideal 
Christmas. That is the ideal 
Christmas of the world; at least, 
it more nearly approaches that for 
which we are striving than any 
that has gone before. Why? Be- 
cause the spirit of Christmas, in 
other words, the Spirit of Christ, 
has penetrated the hearts of men. 
burned itself into their souls, and 
inspired them with a daily desire 
to minister to manhood with a 
Christ-like service. Even in the 
hearts of men who may doubt His 
divinity, we find His Spirit work- 
ing for the benefit of humanity. 

Never before has hfe in all its 
phases been held so sacred as at 
present. Men’s minds, filled with 
the desire of service, are perfect- 
ing and preserving those things 
that tend to make man’s life long- 
er, better, and happier. The world 
movement for shortening the 
alarming mortality among chil- 
dren of fostering and caring for 
them, is one of the greatest mam- 
festations that His Spirit is actual- 
ly in the world’s work. We need 
not mention Christ’s loving eare 
for little children.Other phases of 
this same work are the vast im- 
provements in child-labor condi- 
tions, tenement houses, play- 
grounds, environment—especially 
where conditions contribute to im- 
mortality in facet, child life has 
more intelligent and happier diree- 
tion than formerly, and in the fu- 
ture we look with hopeful hearts 
for greater things. 


It is this same Spirit that has 
actuated individuals, betterment 
organizations, clubs, churches of 
all creeds, and army workers to 
cope with the great problems of 
alleviating the condition of their 
less fortunate fellowmen. Organ- 
ized effort has brought wonderful 
results. Even now we are all con- 
tributing our part as individuals 
or as members of some organiza- 


tion, toward sending into some 
needy home material help and 
Christmas eheer. Besides this, 


through the unceasing efforts of 
such workers, better conditions 
exist in the workshops, factories, 
and in the homes. These bands of 
untiring workers have taken the 
Spirit of Christ with them, impart- 
ing it to the discouraged and 
doubting, and yet filled more 
abundantly with it themselves. 

Equally important with the phy- 
sical relief is that of the mind and 
soul. It is His Spirit that has led 
men into the darkest dens of vice 
and misery; there to lift the fallen 
and destitute, to encourage the sin- 
ful and sorrowing man. Efforts 
are not expended so much to east 
out sin as to remove the causes of 
sin. What power but the Spirit 
of our Savior working in the 
hearts of his servants could aceom- 
plish such a tremendous work! 

Again our ideal is working it- 
self out in the development of a 
world consciousness, moral and 
spiritual. Among the nations is 
growing a fraternal bond, a desire 
for peace not war, for progress not 
strife. for joy not sorrow. Proud 
we are of our nation’s part in this 
movement, In the hearts of the 
peoples’ servants His Spirit is 
working for Christian-lke govern- 
ment, not only at home, but in 
lands where it exists not. 

Can we then think of a time 
more propitious than the present 
for working out and carrying on 
our high ideals. At this Christ- 
mas the Spirit of Christ is felt 
more perfectly in the world’s work 
than ever before, and we more 


nearly approach an “‘Ideal Christ- 
mas.”’ 
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A Moruing Strall 


Laie Hawaii. 
By Minrie Iverson. 


Balm of pure tranquility 
*Wreathed in radiant smiles 
Pleasingly abide with thee 
Fairest Summer Isles! 

Dreamy sky serenely blue 
Broad, mild ocean’s shinning hue 
Silv‘ry blissful strains imbue, 
Dearest Summer Isles! 


Is the home-land, far away, 

Keen with wint’ry wiles? 
Cooling Zephyrs gently stray 
O’er these Summer Isles. 

"Mong the flowers of dewy sheen 
In the sunny meadows green 
Gleeful children now are seen, 
Happy Summer Isles. 


Lofty, sheltered Mango groves 
(Hushed each sound for miles) 
Here the step delighted roves 
Whisp’ring Summer Isles! 

Where the streamlets smoothly flow 
Broad and deep their stillness show 
Leafy pictures far below, 

Pleasant Summer Isles! 


To the caves upon the hill, 

Up the rocky stiles, 

Breathes an awed enchantment still 
Mystic Summer Isles. 

Down the rugged ledges trail 
Hanging tendrils strong or frail 
Like a green and beaut’ous veil, 
Dim—enchanted isles! 


Groups of thick banana trees, 

Set in orchard files 

Cocoanuts aspiring ease 

Varied tropic Isles. 

And our gage forgetteth not 

E’en the peasants white-walled eot 
Nor the humble tars plot 

Friendly Summer Isles ! 


Through the fields our home retreat 
Weariness beguiles 

What a rustling stir doth greet 
Greenly waving isles. 

Ocean wreathed serenity, 
Softly—breathed tranquility 
Evermore abide with thee, 

Favored Summer Isels. 


L 
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The Alchemist’s Dream 


By Murray Hayes. 


The men of science of the middle ages were the al- 
chemists. These men, with their large manuscript volumes 
of cabalistic signs, muttered incantations, and use of sup- 
posedly powerful substances such as dried spiders, vipers’ 
tongues, toad skins, black cats, and so forth, were engaged 
in such quests as that of trying to find various magic po- 
tions for producing beauty and avoiding old age. The 
great goal of the alchemist was, however, the philosopher's 
stone. Once this mystic substance were found the finder 
would be rich beyond the wildest dreams of imagination, 
for by its mere touch he would be able to return all the 
base metals into gold. “Foolish,” you say, “it is impossible 
in the light of modern science to believe such tommy rot.” 
But just suspend judgment until the evidence is all in. 

Take now a long stride—as long as the stride which 
science took between the dark ages and 1895, the year in 
which Roentgen discovered the X-ray. It was noticed that 
these X-rays, which pass through many substances opaque 
to ordinary light, also have the peculiar property of causing 
the glass of the vacuum tube to glow with a greenish light, 
which light continued even after the rays themselves had 
disappeared. Noticing this, a number of physicists conceiv- 
ed the idea that substances waich are made to show phos- 
phorescence by ordinary light might be in some way related 
to these rays and themselves emit penetrating rays similar 
to those found outside the Roentgen tube. 

Among the best known of those who began to work 
along this new line was a Frenchman, Henri Becquerel. 
He exposed a photographic plate to the action of uranium 
potassium sulphate wrapped in heavy paper. He found that 
the plate was slightly affected. As the result of experi- 
ments with many different classes of substances, he found 
that uranium compounds were the only ones that show 
such activity. This activity was found to be as great in 
darkness as in light, and has no relation to the length of 
time the exposure endures. 

One peculiar property of X-rays is that they discharge 
a charged electroscope regardless of the sign of the charge 
on the leaves. Becquerel showed that these uranium rays 
likewise annul the charge on an electroscope. Hence this 
instrument can be used to compare the radio-activity of 
various substances. 

Mme. Curie, well known as one of the discoverers of 
radium, examined a great many other minerals and found 
that thorium was the only other whose activity was com- 
parable to that of uranium. She found the activity to be 
a function of the quantity of uranium present. 

While testing minerals containing uranium she found 
that the activity was uniformly about five times as great as 
was expected from the quantity of uranium present. By 
farther careful investigation and experimentation she was 
able to separate a new substance about two hundred times 
as active as radium, which had previously been discovered 
by M. and Mme. Curie. Since radium has an activity of 
two million as compared with that of uranium, it can eas- 
ily be seen that this new substance, polonium, is intense- 
ly active. The ratio of polonium to radium in a radium 
mineral is about one in five thousand. Polonium decays 
quite rapidly, decomposing into a new substance, different 
from polonium. 

The principal radio-active minerals are polonium, rail- 
ium, thorium, actinium, and ionium. Of these it is known 


that ionium disintegrates directly into radium, The rela- 


tions between the others in the series are not so definitely 
known, but some suppose that there is some such relation 
between them as ionium and radium, 

These are three types of rays emitted, viz: the alpha 
(X), the Beta (B), and the gamma (V), rays. The X rays 
are stopped by a few centimeters of air or a sheet of pa- 
per. Then can be deflected by a strong magnetic or elec- 
trical field, and by their behavior in such a field they show 
that they are composed of positively charged particles, 
which have a velocity of over 12,500 miles per second. 
This means that it would require but two seconds for one 
of these particles to encircle the globe. 

The B rays, which penetrate several centimeters of 
alumnuim, have a velocity nearly equal to that of light, 
that is 86,000 miles per second. These rays are deflected 
more by a magnetic or electrical field than are the X rays, 
and are shown to consist of negatively charged particles. 

The V rays penetrate several centimeters of lead or 
twenty cm. of iron before being totally «osorbed. As op- 
posed to the X and B rays, which are known to consist of 
minute particles, the V rays are thought to be ether pulses 
having an enormous rate of propagation. To date, this last 
fact is an unanswerable argument against the stand of 
those who wished, when the X and B rays were shown to 
be corpuscular rather than indulatory. As can be readily 
seen it is possible, by a suitable arrangement of screens 10 
separate the different kinds of rays for the purpose of ex: 
perimentation. 

Three members of this series of elements, radium, thor- 
ium, and actinium—emit an emanation or radio active gas, 
whose activity falls in geometric progression with the time, 
The periods of the emanations, i.e., the times required for 
their activity to fall to one-half value, are: radium emana- 
tion 3.7 seconds. These gases are not nearly so radio- 
actively stable as the original elements as can be seen from 
the following; the period of radium is 1760 years, that of 
thorium 10,000,000,000 years and that of uranium 5,000,000,- 
000 years. If the emanation be removed from one of these 
substances by heating, it is found that the substance re- 
gains its activity within a few days. 

If a body be placed near radium or immersed in radium 
emanation it is found, after a time, to be covered with a 
radio active film. This film can be partly removed by 
rubbing, or entirely removed by dissolving it in an acid. If 
the acid used to remove such a film can be evaporated 
the residue is a radio-active substance which is chemically 
and physically unlike the element from which it was de- 
rived. 

It is concluded that this activity is an atomic property, 
since it is entirely unaffected by the most powerful chemi- 
cal and physical means at the command of science. One 
theory is that each second a definite portion of the num- 
ber of atoms present break up with explosive violence, ex- 
pelling the particles which compose the X, B, and V rays. 
(This theory take cognizance of the corpuscular theory of 
energy, which is necessary if the V rays are composed of 
particles.) The particles thus thrown off differ in all 
chemical and physical properties from the parent atom, 
thus showing that a different type of matter has been 
formed. This new matter in turn decomposes into still an- 
other different substance. These changes are marked by 
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distinctive stages. 

Now as to the alchemist’s dream. It has been shown 
that the products of the decay of radium and allied miner- 
als are entirely different from the substances producing 
them. The particles of which the X-rays are composed 
have been proved to be atoms of helium. There is a mass 
of evidence which seems to prove that polonium changes 
into lead. With these facts in mind we ask if the old 
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alchemists were so wrong after all. Some 
have even gone so far as to claim that the radio-active 
series of minerals is the parent kind of matter. While this 
is probaly extreme, who can say that it will be impossible 
to transmute the metals when our scientists shall have 
gained a fuller knowledge of these wonderful elements and 
their, as yet, only foreshadowed potentialities and possi- 
bilities? 


enthusiasts 


Christmas in the Old Home Town 


By David J. Wilson. 


If you have never been homesick it’s almost a sure bet 
that you’ve never been away from the old farm home at 
Christmas time. And even though the old home has been 
broken up there is a longing to visit the old town where 
we spent the happiest days of our lives, the days when 
Santa Claus was an actual being who drove in with a great 
sleigh load of presents each year and stopped his reindeer 
at each home until he had time to climb down chimneys 
and fill the tiny stockings that had been carefully placed 
and labeled; the days when the hard knocks of the world 
were unknown and when a letter to Santa Claus was suffie- 
ient to bring us all that we desired and needed; the days 
of joy, plenty and contentment. 

“The Christmas Holidays” in the old home town stand 
for a whole week of real pleasure and fun. Johnny and 
Mary return home from school; some uncles, aunts, cousins 
or friends that have been gone for years call around to 
spend the “holidays” at home; the mines and mills clcse 
down for a few days; the old town gets a new lease on life, 
and on Christmas eve a round of pleasure begins which 
rolls on unchecked until after the big dance on New Year’s 
night. It’s not a celebration of one day, but the real enjoy- 
ment of a week and more. 

For several days before the round of pleasure begins 
it seems that everyone is busy preparing for the grand 
opening. The stores are swarmed with men, women, chil- 
dren, and babies all anxious to spend all the money they 
have to buy presents, new suits, new dresses, groceries, 
trinckets, etc., which are all to be found in the same little 
building and are handled by the same clerks. Whether 
the good housewife desires some cheese, lard, raisins and 
cocoa, or the young swain is crowding to get a new monkey 
wrench to fix the old sleigh or a red neck tie to charm his 
sweetheart, Sally, the assistant clerk is delighted to ad- 
minister to their wants. It would seem that the stores 
were going out of business and that the people had to put 
in enough supplies to bridge over at least seven year’s fam- 
ine. 

Christmas eve finds everyone ready for Santa Claus 
to touch the button and declare the big show on. Cold 
winds may blow and snows may fall, but they cannot mar 
the spirit of pleasure that now begins to find 
everywhere. 

Perhaps the mill of general amusements starts its 


expressiow: 


wheels buzzing on Christmas eve and the whole population. 


turns out to a dance in the town hall or more probably the 
family circles remain unbroken that eventful eve. The 
pleasures of years gone by are reviewed by the fireside and 
plans are made to make this occasion outshine anything 
that ever happened before. 

Christmas finds the merry whirl going at a great rate. 
The children are given a dance all their own. Little Wil- 
lie who has seen Christmas but twice before toddles around 
with sister Annie, who has the advantage of baby brother 


by two years, while all the mothers sit upon the stage and 

smile admiringly at the “graceful” figures on the floor. 
The “young folks” enjoy themselves slegh-riding. All 

day sleigh loads of lads and lassies are seen flying around 


the town. Yes, sometimes lads and lassies, but often the 


lads without the lassies. Twenty strong these robust 
chaps stand in a sleigh and “cut shiners.” For a short 
distance before coming to each corner the horses are “Jet 
out” at top speed and are suddenly turned short around 
at the corner. The old sleigh goes whirling around like the 
fellow on the end of the line in the game of ‘pop the whip.’ 

At night everyone comes out to the dance. Fathers, 
mothers, and “young folks” join in the dance like one big 
family. Everybody knows everybody else, and the fellow 
with the “rubber” collar feels more at home than the ‘“Col- 
lege guy” trimmed with the latest frills in swell attire. 
The “tango” is an unknown evil, and if the happy rustic 
couples sway to and fro, and up and down, it’s because 
they’re happy and not because they are consciously 
ging.” 

Each successive day sees a dance, a good old time 
cottage party, or a sleigh-riding party. It seems that the 
dances never get old, for many a time six dancing parties 
have been participated in without a night “off.” 

The old cottage parties have become a regular Christ- 
mas institution. All join in playing ‘“‘button, button,” or 
“cross questions and crooked answers,” and forfeits were 
formerly paid through kisses. The discovery of the fact 
that “ugly bugs” are transmitted through kissing, how- 
ever, has caused the credulous people to condemn the old 
“kissing bees,’ and now the losing person must sing a 
song, dance a jig or stand on his head. 
change. 

The evening sleigh-riding parties are truly happy 
throngs. As the bells jingle merrily and the sleigh glides 
smoothly over the hard snow, the young people sing cheer- 
ful songs, “jolly” each other in combats of wit, and review 
all the town news. Autos and aeroplanes may be good ve- 
hicles for “joy riders,” but I’ll bet no automobile party 
ever tasted half the joy that has been experienced by some 
country sleigh-riding parties. 

So the “holidays” are passed in real enjoyment. Of 
course, the serious side of Christmas is not forgotten and 
New Year’s resolutions are made and broken, but after all 
what is the spirit of Christmas if it is not the feeling of 
hope, good cheer, and love of mankind. The real Christ- 
mas spirit abounds throughout all the right sort of 
pleasure. 

If you are so fortunate as to have been born in a city 
and have never tasted the real joys of the rural “Christmas 
holidays,” where cold, stiff formality does not freeze up 
the current of good fellowship, go forth into the 
hamlets and see how it’s done. 


“rap. 


Alas, for times of 


rural 
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Do We Understand 


By J. M. Jensen. 


All the world was at peace when Jesus 
of Nazareth came to earth, but God’s 
chosen people were not happy. In turn 
they had been made subject to the Per- 
sians and the Greeks, and now the Romans 
had taken away their place and nation, and 
still the long expected Deliverer came not. 
Had God forgotten them? But suddenly 
in the midst of gloom it was heralded 
abroad that the Christ had come, that he 
had been born in Bethlehem of Judea. The 
people were slow to believe. 

Years passed by; Jesus of Nazareth 
commenced his ministry. He made _ the 
blind to see, the lame to walk; he healed 
the sick, and rebuked evil spirits. He pro- 
claimed that the Kingdom of Heaven was 
at hand, and announced to mankind the 
new and strange doctrine: “Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and per- 
secute you.” But this did not appeal to 

They were still in bondage; the Roman yoke 


the Jews. 
was as galling as ever. 
“QO God,’ they cried in the despair of 


their souls, 
“where is the mighty Redeemer who shall drive the 
haughty Roman from the land?” And they harkened not 
to the Divine spiritual Redeemer of mankind; they could 
not understand the glorious message of salvation he 


brought them. He led no armies onto victory, so they 
reviled Him and proclaimed Him an impostor. He was 
erucified between two thieves. 

Even Christ’s disciples, who followed him on _ tha 


shores of Galilee, saw him perform his miracles, and heard 
His teachings daily, did not realize the import of His great 
mission. They wondered when He talked to the Samartan 
woman and gave recognition to those who were not of the 
House of Israel. The avaricious Judas, seeking for wealth 
and temporal prestige, thought to force the Master to make 


did they understand. 


manifest His great power, and so betrayed Him with a 
kiss for thirty pieces of silver. 

After the crucifixion the disciples thought all was over. 
They went back to their fishing nets. Not until after 
Christ had risen from the dead and appeared unto them 
Even then would doubting Thomas 
not believe until he had received still further assurance. 


Century after century came and rolled into the eter- 
nity of the past. Christians were numbered by millions, 
Men were converted to Christianity by the sword; here- 
tics were tortured on the rack; Israelites were driven and 
hunted from city to city, and all in the name of Him whose 
advent into the world had been heralded by angels singing, 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will to Man.” The multitude did 
not understand. 

We live in the enlightened Twentieth Century. <A holy 
Christian war has just ben brought to a close. During its 
progress, the Christian soldiers of the Balkan States were 
guilty of the most atrocious outrages. They did not re- 
member that when Peter smote off the ear of the servant 
of the high priest, Jesus said unto him, “Put up again thy 
sword into his place; for all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” 

Let us for a moment turn our attention to America, 
land of liberty. Here came the God-fearing Puritans, crav- 
ing religious freedom for themselves, but denying it to 
others. Did they understand, or understanding, had they 
forgotten? 

From home and city have the Latter-day Saints, again 
and again, been driven by lawless mobs, often under the 
leadership of Christian ministers, who could not have un- 
derstood the spirit of Christ. 

Do you and I understand, and do we remember? 

“The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The Captains and the Kings depart. 
Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 
An humble and contrite heart, 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 


Furgiue 


An angel-token blest my way 
A guiding light to give— 

In pleading tones I heard it say 
‘‘O wounded one, forgive.’’ 


I listened and it came again 

So pure, so gentle, clear 

My heart was softened to its strain 
And quickened to a tear. 


T left the dull and sullen gloom— 
To bow in humble prayer, 
And rising, saw the vale abloom 
With flowers everywhere. 


O Angel-Love thy voice I know, 
My heart how fue, how light 
Sweet help that lifted all my woe 
And made the world so bright. 
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ERRY Christmas to all, both young 
and old. The happiest day of the 
year has been our good fortune 
again to see. 

To the Faculty, students and our 
patrons we extend the spirit of 
Christmas. Enjoy your vacation 
days and feel the warmth of the old 
fireside. 

The year has been a successful one. As a school 
we have much wherewith to be grateful. Within our 
fair State, prosperity is seen on every hand. 

The nation is at peace with the world and the 
promises of a happier year are even now seen upon 
our threshold. 

Let us give thanks to the Giver of all things and 
trust-that in the order of the world all will be well. 

May the day bring you all that is best for you. 
And when the New Year crosses the threshhold of 
your lives, let it be bright and promising. 

oO 

The next issue of the White and Blue will appear 
January seventh. 


o————_ 


The results of the Christmas story contest passed 
beyond our expectations. Those who competed did 
eredit to themselves and showed that along these 
several lines of work there is talent in the school. 

The Senior class and the Fourteens carried off 
the honors. This year the under classmen were able 
to win one. Last year all prizes went to the College. 

Poets, however, are rare. No poem was submit- 
ted. We congratulate those who went into the tight. 
Although every one did not receive a prize, we feel 


confident that the effort put forth will never be 
———o 


lost, 


A CONTRAST! One of the most stirring fea- 
tures of the beautiful scene at Bethlehem which the 
world every year recalls, is the contrast between the 
gift and the reception. Out upon the midnight still 
ness of the Judean hills angels announced the advent 
of the birth of the Savior and in strains,—echoes of 
which now yet are heard upon every Christmas morn 
—sang the joyous lay, ‘‘Peace, Peace on Earth Good 
Will to Man.’’ This, from all reports, was unbe- 
known to the inhabitants of the blessed city. Her 
doors were closed; her inns invited no traveler and 
the cold winter nights which now were on intensified 
the gloom. The Nazarenes could not obtain accom- 
modations and in consequence, the Christ was born 
in a manger. 

On one hand, is the greatest gift of Heaven, on 
the other, the indifferent reception. 

Now after the lapse of twenty centuries,  al- 
though the world accepts without reservation the 
Christ, much of that old spirit of ingratitude yet 
lurks within our midst. The worship, reverence and 
tenderness which the Nativity should bring are hard- 
ened and spoiled by our forms and conventionalities. 
Instead of a day of rejoicing and thanksgiving, it is 
one of worry and despair. 

The unpleasant routine of every Christmas fes- 
tivity begins with the army of men and women who 
stand behind the eounters. To these, nothing but 
worry, tired feet and heart-aches such a day brings. 
No enjoyment could be said to be theirs. The mother. 
furthermore, really has no time wherewith to rest 
and enjoy. 

In truth, the event has now become merely a day 
of big business and one which many wish to see pass. 

What we need is to truly feel the spirit of Christ- 
mas. In other words, to appreciate the life of the 
Son of God. This can never be as long as we are 
indifferent to the real meaning of the day and oceu- 
py our time and energy with its shams and side is- 
sues. 


———0 

Freshman Ball tonight, 8 o’clock. 
Come and get the real Xmas spirit. 
and last event. 


Ladies’ Gym 
Season’s best 


— ()———__ 
The prize offered by President Brimhall for the 
best article on ‘‘An Ideal Christmas’’ was also won 
by Mrs. Jensen. Four articles were submitted. 
‘O- 
And only the Master shall praise us, 
And only the Master shall blame; 
And no one shall work for money, 
And no one shall work for fame; 
But each for the joy of the workirg, 
And each in his separate star 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It, 
For the God of Things as They are. 


—Kipling. 


o————_- 


If the Sun and Moon should doubt. theyll im- 
mediately go out. 
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fie Gaur His Lite 


Thomas C. Romney. 


a which 
a. SSeS StS all day long had beat with fury 


The semi-tropical sun, 


upon the “pueblo” of Nacogari, 
was slowly making its way behind 
a serrated peak, as a train of cars 


was observed slowly winding its 


way along the sinuous route lead- 


A . dil ‘| \" 

i Sg ie ‘ing up the steep acclivity, just 
Nike’ (A= eal at east of town. It was on its way 
ee //" ty to the mines. _ 

Suddenly the voice of the 
youthful Mexican engineer was 


heard above the jostle of the cars, 


“Run for your. lives.” The six 
thousand pounds of giant powder, 
some of which had been reduced to a 
semi-fluid by the intense heat of the 
sun, had been ignited by burning hay, 

S blown from the car ahead. 

S But a few moments had elapsed till 
the entire train crew had deserted, and Juan was left alone, 
His Gethsemane had come. He, too, might escape, but 
what of the two thousand in the village below? Should 
the powder explode at this point, the jar would be 
Sufficient to set off the six’ tons deposited in the 
magazine at the foot of the hill, and then what? Great 
beads of perspiration protruded from every pore of = his 
‘skin. A mighty struggle was on in the mind of the youth, 
but it lasted but a moment, for a sweet calm, like a peace- 
‘ful benediction, took possession of his soul. With steady 
hand, he opened wide the throttle, and the train sped on. 

Searcely had the summit of the heights been reached 
when the 
by a thunderous report, which shook tie earth for miles 
around. “The powder had exploded. 


Rushing to the top of the hill, 1 beheld the mangled. - 


body of Juan. It had been blown from the engine and, 
“there it lay, in its gore, fully thrée rods from the track. 
Tenderly, I laid his head upon my lap. “Juan, you have 
saved the town,” I cried. Slowly he opened his big, black 
eyes; a faint smile played about the mouth as he feebly 
‘muttered, ‘Adios! estoy contento.” With a subdued but 
prolonged groan, the hero raised himself upon iis elbow. 
It was but for an instant. His head fell back upon my lap, 
and the spirit of Quetzalcoatl’s brave son had taken its 
Aieht,” © Scr * * ° Sik months had gone. The sun was 
- about to pass from view behind the serrated peak, as a 
train of cars was seen winding its way around the declivity 
at the east of town. It was on its way from the mines. 
Every car was filled to overflowing with men, women and 
children—Mexicans and Americans together. They were 
coming to participate in a great event 

The sun had gone down and its mellow light was bath- 
ing the heavens with tints of purple and gold. A breath- 
less silence came over the assembled throng, and, as the 
soft strains of musié¢ from the Mexican band began to float 
upon the stillness of the Yuletide air, an old lady, with bent 
form and trembling limbs, stepped forth upon the platform. 
The band ceased playing, and, ifr the’ rerio —~ — 


jt 


“years ago. 


thus, “Let the black rascals kill each other off. 


“pueblo” below was awakened from its reverie 


ness of the tender afterglow, a veil was parted, disclosing 
to view a magnificent monument—a gift of the grateful 
people of Nacozari as a fitting tribute to the memory of the 
youth who sacrificed his life that they might live. 

The main incidents of the above story are true, having 
transpired while the writer was residing in Sonora a few 
I have a purpose in telling the story, which I 
shall now make known. 

At this particular season of the year it is customary 
for Christian people to cast about in quest of the ennob- 
ling qualities in mankind, in contrast to a tendency, quite 
prevalent at other times, to criticise rather adversely, the 
lives of nations and individuals. In other words, Christ- 
mas brings with it a spirit of peace and forgiveness char: 
acteristically appropriate—it being the generally accepted 
birthday of the great Master of the world. 

Mexico, for the past three years, has been engaged in 
deadly strife. Blood has freely flowed; property has been 
wantonly destroyed; and the lives of foreigners have 
been, and are even now, in danger. In the face of these 
conditions, shall we extend to our neighbors on the south 
heart-felt sympathy, and offer prayers for a speedy ter- 
mination of the fearful carnage now. stalking their land? 
Or shall we feel as one who recently expressed himself 
They are 
nothing but a set of cut throats—the whole bunch of 
them.” 

Now, it is true that Mexico has her traitors—men who 
revel in blood, and! whose every act is performed to satisfy 
ambition; but she likewise has her patriots—those who 
would not hesitate to sacrifice their last drop of blood in 
the service of their fellows; beneath whose dark skins 
flows the blood of heroes. Of such, there are thousands of 
the middle class whoiare dominated ‘by a Sf and vain- 
glorious taskmasters.. 

‘Fellow students;‘let me implore you to think upon such, 
this Yuletide, in kindly love and sympathy. 

Fe eee 


Oh, Chau Sublime Sweet Evening Star 


~O thou sublime sweet Evening Star, 


Let soft thy radiance beam afar, 
And send thy chaste and mellow light 
On waves of peace this balmy night. 


Aye, shed thy gleam to soothe and bless 
The weary and the comfortless 

Thou one brief moment canst beguile 
Their tender yearning with a smile. 
Lend, too, the charm of thy pure ray 
On pathways of the good, the gay 

And in thy genial, cherished glance 
Some new-learned rapture oft enhance. 


For eyes that sparkhe' young and fair 


-For heads bent lows with silv’ry hair, 


For young or old, forlorn or gay, 
Shed forth thy) holy gleam, I pray. 


O, thou sublime sweet Evening Star, 
Shed forth thy radiant beain afar 
O’er those who sleep, or those who wake 


Tet fall thy smile for Hope’s sweet sake! 
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The Y Question; Its Origin 


By Earl J. Glade. 


Being a member of the factulty committee that pro- 
voked this affair, it is probably appropriate that I make a 
statement for publication by way of localizing the respon- 
sibility for some of the mistakes that were made by this 
already-much-discussed (not disgusted) committee. 

It was my misfortune toward the close of the school 
year to have been the mover of a motion suggesting the 
adoption of an institutional emblem that would be acces. 
sible to university students in good standing. As a result 
of the motion a committee was appointed, and instructed 
to proceed with reasonable dispatch toward the consuma: 
tion of its matter in hand. It was again my misfortune 
to be placed on this committee really as a_ subordinate 
member. 

However, without any special authorization, I took the 
initiation and “pushed the thing through.” And I should 
receive the censure that is meted out to those who depart 
into forbidden paths. 

I desire, briefly, to justify, if possible, my 
while serving as a member of the committee. 

In the first place, I argued against the adoption of a 
necessarily complicated monogram because of its unpopu- 
larity in educational institutions generally. All schools of 
any importance use the single letter. I suggested the use 
of a letter Y that could not be considered an infringement 
on the block letter, but would still be recognizable as a Y. 
Accordingly, then, a design was prepared and the Y’s or- 
dered. 

It was not until two months after the order had been 
placed for the pins that I was aware of the regulation con- 
cerning the lone Y. In view of this Student Body regula- 
tion which came later to my notice, the action of our com. 
mittee was naturally entirely out of order, so far as the 
Student Body was concerned. It will be remembered, 
however, that an attempt was made to rectify matters as 
soon as the resolution was called to our attention. 

My original motion was prompted by the fact that our 
institution is not receiving the advertising benefits from 
the letter that it should, and that which practically all big 
schools enjoy. For instance, on Thursday last, I was able 
to find but two Y’s worn by the entire university Student 
Body; one by Mr. Wilson and one by Mr. Tietjen. The 
other member of the debating trio, Mr. Schwencke, whose 
privilege it is to wear the coveted letter, had evidently 
dressed hurriedly. Of course we all recognize these men 


attitude 


as among the worthiest who have ever entered 
the institution and have in very deed earned 
every honor they have received, but that is be- 


side the question. My point is: Should the wearing of a 
university emblem be confined to three or four persons 
out of a Student Body numbering over a thousand? At 
this point, I am reminded of the fact that we have some Y 
men in the school who have earned their honors in ath- 


letics. But who would ever know it? They wear no mark 
of distinction. Of course once a year, or so, when the 
mercury is trying to harden, they don their heavy sweat- 
ers, but even then the Y is not really seen. Then again, 
an athlete can hardly be blamed for not wanting to carry 
a pennant around in his hand during the week days of the 
week. As a result, the only men who carry the letter 
regularly and consistently are the debaters. The wearing 
of their Y’s does not depend upon temperature or baro- 
metric pressure. 

Now, it is far from my contention that the wearing of 
the Y should deprive honor men of the distinction they 
have earned through assiduous struggle and effort. I be- 
lieve we can make this distinction even greater and by the 
adoption of emblems of special design and workmanship 
as is done in practically all of the big schools of the East 
and West. 

Our college pennants, stationery, novelties, etc., cannot 
at present bear the real emblem of the Student Body. 
None of these splendid advertising media are official in ap- 
pearance. By standardizing, much of our publicity mater- 
jal, a tremendous conservation of expense and energy 
could be accomplished. Naturally in using the whole 
name of the university on a pennant much less emphasis 
is secured than could be obtained by focussing upon 2 
single letter. The attention value of one letter is of course 
much greater than that of twenty-two letters piled com- 
pactly within a given space. Personally I feel to commend 
the honor men for the magnanimity they have shown in 
this discussion. 

I had hoped that even my attitude toward the matter 
was considered an altruistic one. My original motion was 


_prompted by the fact that I could not see that the uni- 


versity was receiving quite the right thing from the stu- 
dents who have won Y’s not only refrained from wearing 
them, except upon rare occasions, but also forbade the use 
of the letter to other students. Of course, the fault prob- 
ably lay with the regulation and not the men themselves. 
All this especially in view of the fact that the grand old 
letter became Student Body property only by what I might 
term “approved appropriation.” Y’s were worn by promin- 
ent men in our university before some of our high school 
students were born. 

Great caution should be exercised in awarding special 
emblems, but when once conferred, let them be of such a 
nature as to be capable of being worn consistently and 
regularly. 

This brief article was written at the solicitation of our 
honored editor and I trust that nothing contzined therein 
will be construed as an attempt to influence the present 
status of the situation, as it is merely a statement of my 
personal attitude. I clearly recognize that any suggestion 
toward a modification should come from another source, 
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From Dear Old Santa Claus 


By Clara Young. 


2 While visiting recently in the 
realm of Santa Claus, 
In front of a fur encased figure I 
came to a pause. 
Can you imagine my surprise and 
consternation, too, 
At beholding a face familiar in 
the Bu. ¥. U. 
“What can he be dong here?” I murmured to myself, 
I donned an invisible cloak and followed him; an elf, 
“I believe I’ll start with the big ones, to begin at the head, 
What have you for a man like our President,” he said. 
“Are you from Provo? Do you edit the White and Blue?” 
Asked Santa. ‘Yes, sir.’ “The presents are all picked 
for you. 
Come follow me, and see how you admire the taste of your 
associates.” They turned, I followed in haste. Into an 
ice room we went. Santa showed him a sprinkling can: 
“For President Brimhall to douse the sparks that fly at 
him, poor man,” : 
“What have you for President Keeler?” “Oh, for him a 
wig. 
The word was try to make it pretty, but be sure it big. 
This contraption here is called an automatic bow, 
It goes to President Hinckley, to teach the college how. 
Miss Walker gets a pie plate and a wooden spoon.” 
That’s for Domestic Science, she may begin to housekeep 
soon. 
“Glade wants a go-cycle with a really truly brake, 
Or else a jumping jack that he to school can take. 
Miss Fern’s ordered a hatchet, a very small girl is she, 
To give to Mr. Eyring. Suggestive of Chipman, see.” 
Nothing for Archie, it’s for one Farrer. Ask him if he will 
show it. 
Unselfish, curly-headed lad, he’ll be a saint before you 
know it, 
“Now here’s a note that puzzles me,” frowned the jolly man 
“Tt’s from some fellow down there, read it if you can. 
“Dere Sant,—Chrismus eave is purt nigh hear, an 
pleaz I want a stidy. Thu gal I tuk out las’ why, she’s got 
anuther bow allridy. I’m President of the Assosheated 
Coledgians, an’ quite a poplar guy. Now, cain’t you fin’ fer 
me a gal, dere sant, I wisht you’d try.” 
Professor Holt made a strange request, I found it in his 
coat, 
He says, ‘I want a halter,’ I suppose it’s to ‘get his goat.’ 
Lottie Harris, Domestic Science Teacher, is opposed to 
hugs, 
But left an order with me for half-a-dozen kissing bugs. 
The Basket Ball center of the B. Y. U. sent a note from 
College Hall, 


, 


Wanting a song to give his girl, called ‘The Last One's’ 
Best of All.’ 

Robert Hinckley wants a trumpet that plays with notes 
most true, 

‘Everybody’s Doin’ It,’ and can be heard in Sanpete, too. 

Listen, I fancy I hear a sound, yes I do, ’tis a prayer.” 

“Oh Saint Nicholas, dear good man, I don’t suppose you'!l 


care, 

But last year I felt so sure of Viv, and now Les Taylor’s 
got’er 

I want you to advise me about some other mother’s daugh- 
ter. 

Just a word of warning, Santa, painted, powdered girls I 
shun, 

But those that are really, truly fair—well, I’m still looking 
for one.” 

“Now I believe that’s all I have so far, you have a list may- 
hap?” 


“Yes, a strong pair of glasses for Fletcher to tell a Philli- 
pino from a Jap. 

The accomplished David Wilson, so I have been told 

Wants a brand new box of slams, some of his are getting 


old. 

Call’s in his second childhood, for a present I’ve raked my 
brains 

But I want something nice for him, to ease his growing 
pains. 


Miss Roylance has decided that primness is the root 

Of evil, so she’d like a swearing parrot and an Indian suit. 

Lee Farrer wants a cap, and he wants it in a hurry, 

He can’t go anywhere, his last year’s Bonnett‘s in Murray. 

The President of the Student Body doesn’t deal in Law or 
Leaches, 

What he desires most of all, is the latest thing in Public 
Speeches. 

Two Sons in school have Parks, each needs a “Girl with 
a delicate Air” 

And one would like a cerise moustache to match his sun- 
burned hair. 

Then there’s a certain guy down there, knows all Webster 
ever wrote. 

He wants a ten-peund dictionary, one that he can tote. 

Not a word in it must have a syllable less than ten, 

Else he’ll raise a row that would shame a lion’s den. 


I think that’s all the names I have, and I must say adieu.” 

“Good-bye,” replied old Santa, “Merry Christmas and 
good luck to you. 

And to the Faculty and Student Body I, my greetings send, 


I’m sorry you get nothing.” “I should worry,” said my 
friend. P 
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Che Meaning of Christnas 


By Melle de Vigny. 


10) 
Whence and whither, Merry Christmas, comes and goes thy blissful peace? 
Why fill hearts to overflowing with the joys that never cease? 
For we feel thine universal and thine altruistic cheer, 
And we would to know thy tokens and thy quest from year to year. 


In our evergreens and fir-trees—in our charitable alms— 

(We can even hear its rustle in our oriental palms); 

In the watch of highland shepherd or the toil of chimney sweep,— 
Christmas comes to re-enliven earth’s impenetrable sleep. 


Can ye hear the yule-bells pealing from the belfries high and low? 
Do ye feel the sacred power of His life blood’s ebb and flow? 

Can ye see the Star that guided kings and mighty ones of eai'th 
To His feet in holy worship of the Christ-child’s lowly birth? 


When our fathers broke dark pathways o’er the high mysterious sea, 
They implanted seeds of manhood inthe soil of liberty;— 

They brought forth the birth of Frecdom in the good believer's heart, 
Donned the law of human service in he world as Heaven's part. 


Gay and princely were their trappings—can we do the deeds they ask? 
Truely God’s millenial changes in our feelings smooth the task; 

Build we now their institutions,—while the chimes of progress ring,— 
Far above their lengthened shadows on the highways of the King. 


Conscience clear be thine, dear Brother, when Old Christmas, crowned 
with youth, 

And the deep concentric passion of the heart’s eternal truth— 

Reawaken welcome greetings on this natal day of joy, 

When our human fancy leads us to he love of play and toy. 


Light the pretty, flick’ring tapers and hang up the mistletoe 
’Mid the melody and caper by the yule-log’s ruddy glow! 
Hark! the sound of merry music turns December into May 
And the flow of foaming flagons animates our joyful Jay. 


Who are we that feast and frolic in our gay festivity? 
Has not life a higher meaning on the Lord’s nativity? 
We are pilgrims of the ages who today rejoice and sing 
For the ever gladsome tidings of our Messianic King. 


Swell the sav’ry pageant decked with puddings, meats and pies, 
Made of fruits and herbs and minces and of appetizing fries! 

Bring in style the brimming platter, table d’hote profusely wreathe: 
Spread the luscious fruits of fortune and their sweet aroma breathe. 


To the kind and noble favor, we commend ourselves, at least, 
Of the gentle lords and ladies sitting at the Christmas feast. 
Fondly do we wait and linger in these friendly, sacred broils, 
While the golden Bar of Heaven judg>s of our festive toils. 


There is noble promise given in the silence of the soul; 

Hear the message and the token of each pealing chime and toll! 
Peace and Freedom! Love and Friendship! This our festival retells 
When the world looks up to listen to the Merry Christmas bells. 
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Events and Happenings 


Friday morning of the past week, in 
the Maesar Memorial, President Wil- 
son’s recent message to Congress was 
discussed by members of the Senior 
class. The speakers were Thomas 
Romney, Wesley Taylor, David J. Wil- 
son and Charles Schwencke, the meet- 
ing being presided over by Aldous Dix- 
on, president of the ‘Associated Col- 
legians.” Each speaker was given a 
division of the subject to discuss, 
which he did in masterful style. 

Thomas Romney, as the first speak- 
er, took up the phase of the message 
relating to the Mexican situation, giv- 
ing a good, live, vivid description. 

Being a citizen of Mexico, himself, 
Mr. Romney, through detail knowl 
edge, was enabled to go into detail, 


and bring out points not heretofore 
recognized. 
Wesley Taylor, as next speaker, 


dealt on the part of the message re- 
lating to our insular possessions, Fortc 
Rico, Phillipines and the Hawaiian 
Islands. Mr. Taylor, being a_ student 
of History and Government, had gone 
into the depths of the subject, and 
was enabled to bring out the facts in 
good clear style. 

Mr. Wilson then took up that part 
of the message relating to currency 
reform. The plan of President Wilson 
to establish a banking commission, by 
which money could be more freely ob- 
tained by our farming communities 
and at a lower rate of interest, was 
ably discussed. The old “Glass” bill, 
and the Aldrich plan of currency were 
both explained in good style, showing 
us just what was meant by the cur- 
rency division of the message. 

Mr. Schwencke then discussed the 
cirect primary system for the election 
of presidential candidates, as advo- 
eated by President Wilson. Mr. Sch- 
wencke explained clearly and fully 
just what was meant by direct primar. 
ies, and the evils existing under the 
present system, and just how the pro- 
posed change would remedy it. A 
summary was given of the previous 
subjects discussed also. 

This method of handling an import- 
ant subject is certainly a unique fea 
ture, one worthy to be encouraged. Ii 
brings subjects before the students, 
which very few would read, and yet 
are of the greatest importance. May 
we have more just such unique, edu- 
eational features. 

K. WN. P. 


At the regular session of the Board 
Thursday, some important business 
was transacted. The first was the ap- 
pointment of a debating council. This 
consists of the debating manager, 
three faculty members, a_ graduate 
coach, and all Y men in debating who 
are in school. This council will 
handle most problems connected with 
debating. 

The following were selected to act 
as judges for the Student Body ora- 
torical contest: John CC. Swenson, 
Christian Jensen and W. J. Snow. 

The finance committee, consisting 
of O. F. Call, Clarence Baird and Ron- 
do Anderson, reported. They had 
gone over the estimates in detail,— 
approving some and recommending 
changes in others. The estimates 
were filed with the secretary. 

Upon a motion of Director Roberts 
it was decided to send three men to 
represent the B. Y. U. in the five-mile 
cross-city race in Salt Lake City. 

It was also decided to send a team 
to the state wrestling meet. 

Other questions of minor 
ance were also discussed. 


import- 
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Rah! Rah! Rah! Seniors!! 

Seore: Seniors, 18; Sophomores, 
10. Time, Dec. 9th, and it was all fun 
and fight. 

Only once before have the Sophs 
had their colors lowered this season, 
and that after the hardest kind of a 
struggle. Nor did the kind of game 
they put up Tuesday in any way de- 
tract from the honor of the cap-and- 
gown men. 

It was simply a case of a splendid 
five-part combination well oiled, 
against a better machine better lubi- 
cated. The Seniors had been trained 
to a nicety and all that was necessary 
was for Me to yell 37 when Ken piped 
35, and the deed was done. 

Cheer up, Sophs, you simply couldn't 
help it, and console yourselves with 
the thought that your score wouid 
have looked even worse but for 
Schwencke’s peace talk, which took a 
little fighting edging off the Senior 
warriors. M. E. C. 


** * 


A special class meeting was held 
December 9th for all Fourth Years 
and those anticipating graduation 
from the High School and Normal this 


year. 

Mr. Archie Johnson responded with 
a piano solo, after which the meet- 
ing was devoted to business. 

A report was made on just what is 
expected of the graduating class, in 
the “Banyan,” this year. A commit- 
tee was appointed to take the matter 
up. It is up to us as a class to do all 
we can towards helping this commit- 
tee to make our contributions to the 
Year Book excell all other classes, 
and so be liberal in this work, fellow 
classmates. Let’s get in and do it. 

The proposition of a class emblem 
was again discussed and rediscussed, 
Many members of the class making 
themselves conspicuous as great ora- 
tors in the heat of the debate. 

After such a lengthy debate as to 
whether our class should have “rings’’ 
or “pins” as a class emblem, the pro- 
position was brought to a vote, which 
proved to be a large majority in favor 
of rings. 

The committee appointed some time 
ago to investigate the matter will 
now go on and complete plans. It will 
only be a short time now before we 
have our rings ready to wear. Get 
your measurement ready for the 
committee, Alta. 


x * k * 


Tuesday, Dec. 2nd, at 5 o’clock, 
that noble flock of Freshmen gathered 
at the Ladies’ gym to see what the 
girls of the class could do. At the 
door each member of the class was giv- 
en a ticket with a name and number 
written on it, and was notified that 
he was to find the same name and 
number written om the floor. We 
soon found our numbers and were seat- 
ed on the floor in Arabian style. 
Vice President Margaret Dusenberry 
announced the first number on the 
program, the “College Song” to be 
sung by the class. We arose and oh! 
how those white walls did ring as we 
sang that song which is ever cherish. 
ed in the hearts of every B. Y. U. stu- 
dent. We then listened with deepest 
interest to the following program: 

Margaret disclosed some of the girls’ 
secrets. She said, “As I walked past 
the Ladies‘ gym Friday evening, Net- 
tie was singing—a sweeter voice 1 
never heard, it would have touched 
the coldest hearts—‘For When I Walk 
I Always Walk With Billie,’ and as 1 
walked on down Academy Avenue I 


LEADING JOBBERS IN ALL PARTSOF THE U. 8. BUY STARTUP’S GOODS. WHY? 
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the 
Lael 
Honey, 


heard a voice accompanied by 
piano with all the’ variations, 
was singing, ‘I’m Waiting, 
Waiting.’ 

Ada and Ora then sang, “College 
Class of Seventeen.” Mary Merkley 
read, “Der Oak and Der Vine;” Miss 
Cropper toasted the boys and Ezma 
Lewis gave a few things that had been 
contributed to her by some of the 
girls, some of which read as follows: 
There’s a man in this school, they 
call Randall; There’s only one girl he 
ean handle. When he first came here, 
she gave him the sneer, but now it’s 
always “My Walter” dear. I heard 
about the queerest boy and that was 
Archie Robbins. Why, he has two 
faces. One is round and full of joy 
as out to Camp’s he hastens to em- 
ploy, but when his mother calls him 
in, it changes to the other, long, scant 
and thin. 


Nine of the girls then toasted the 
boys in song, which was sung to the 
tune, “John Brown’s Donkey.” Last, 
but not least, was the candy, which 
then appeared; the girls must have 
heard the saying, “The way to a 
man’s heart is through his stomach.” 


On Saturday evening, December 6, 
the home of Prof. J. L. Barker was 
the scene of a rendezvous of the Uni- 
versity’s German speaking students. 
It was a typical teutonic come-togeth- 
er. The loquacity of those whose vo- 
cabularies were in fairly good condi- 
tion, provided spass for the amateurs. 
It was noticed that as the partici- 
pants “warmed up,’ speaking became 
much easier. 


One of the purposes of the gather- 
ing was to organize “Der Deutsche 
Verein,” which was accomplished after 
the usual preliminaries. Earl Jay 
Glade was selected president—Miss 
Marie Huber, vice president—Miss Ol- 
ga Wunderly, chairman of the prograim 
committee, and Miss Helen Newell, 
secretary. 

The society will present a German 
play sometime during the year. “Alt- 
Heidelberg” was definitely decided up- 
on. This is naturally a big undertak- 
ing but not too big for these university 
linguists. The play represents realis- 
tically student life at the University of 
Heidelberg, and is one that everybody 


_will enjoy whether or not they under. 


stand the language. 

After Miss Huber and Miss Wund- 
erly, our accomplished students from 
Switzerland, had interestingly outlined 
the action of the play, the matter of 


dramatis personae was considered. lt 
was determined that the two leading 
roles—Prince Karl Heinrich and 
Kathe—would be taken by Mr. Robert 
Hinckley and Miss Olga Wunderly, re- 
spectively. This choice already gua?- 
antees the success of the play, and 
there is an abundance of talent to 
complete the list. Further selections 
will be published later. 


The enjoyable evening was conclu'l- 
ed by songs and refreshments, the lat- 
ter of which were the work of Mrs. 
Barker who proved an inimitable hos- 
tess. 

Die Deutschen sollen leben, 
Hoch! Hoch! Hoch! 
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On the fifth of this month the Sec- 
ond Years held a business meeting. 
Prior to the calling to order of the 
meeting many commendations for 
Eugene Stowell, the man who came off 
third in the Cross-country Run, were 
heard. He deserved every one of 
them; for a man who can go into a 
race without practice, and carry off 
third place, certainly deserves 
tion. 


men- 


The first business that came befcre 
the meeting was our representation ir: 
the Banyan. After this was satisfa:- 
torily arranged the meeting was turz- 
ed over to the debating manager, Mr. 
Pedd. After much discussion, two 
debating societies were organized, the 
Progressive and the Excelsior, with 
Miss Young and Mr. Stowell as lead- 
ers and a membership of about thirty. 
With such a spirit for debating our 
class Meetings shall certainly not lack 
spirit. 

It was decided that the class should 
give a party in the B. Y. U. Social hall, 
where Christmas should be celebrated 
in the good old fashioned way with 
that same spirit prevailing. It was 
decided that every one was to have 
even a better time than the Collegians 
claimed to have had at their Pow 
Wow. 

You have heard by now, how these 
Cecisions have come to pass to the 
superlative degree, how tame _ tha 
Freshman’s affair was in comparison. 
Woe to you Sixteens who  weren’t 
there. 


* * 


South Tottenham, London. 
Prof. Robert Sauer: 

I guess you will be surprised to 
hear from one of your band boys, but 
nevertheless I take the pleasure in 
dropping you a few lines. 
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Every time I hear a band play, my 
thoughts go back to the B. Y. U. and 
its band under your direction. 

After the band played here |! said 
to my partner: “All that band needs 
is. Prof, Sauer of the EB. Y. U.” I 
think the school has the best leader in 
the world because you take interest in 
every member, and that is the great 
secret of success. 

With love, 
HERBERT PYNE. 


" * & * 


Talk about fun, don’t 


know what you are missing, nor will 


boys, you 
you believe it until you come up and 
watch the fellows wrestle, Some night 
in the week. I can hear the shiftless 
man say, “It looks like hard work.” 
Of course it’s hard work for the care- 
less, indifferent persons, but they are 
Who can 


conceive of a full all-around develop- 


not the fellows we want. 


ment being received through one 
class? Wrestling is the only study 
that will furnish that for you. (juot- 
ing the words of a noted coach, 
“There is no other athletic activity 
that will develop all of one’s powers 
as will wrestling.’ You may talk of 
your speed—certainly there is not 
room to run far in wrestling. It’s 
not that kind of speed that is requir- 
ed, but speed in taking the right hold 
at the right time. And who has this? 
Well, it’s not the fellow that sits idly 
by and says, “I'll let the other fellow 
do it.’ Wrestling will make him get 
out and jingle from the hair of his 
head to the souls of his feet. If you 
think a wrestler doesn’t develop 
strength, just let one get hold of you. 
Ycur objection may be that only brute 
strength and practice are required. 
If you want to see what head work 
can do, come to the wrestling room 
from four to five any night in the 
week and you will get a peep into the 
great field. The real joy, however, 
can only be felt by getting into the 
ring and having your neck twisted and 
yeur elbows skinned while learning 
the side chancery and the body scis- 
sors. Bar: 
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December 3rd'the Sophomores gain- 
ed one of those ‘almost’ victories that 
our dignified friends, the Seniors, did 
just before Thanksgiving. The score 
was 30 to 1l. 


The boys entered the game deter- 
mined to win. Although the Sophs 


WHAT ELSE BUT QUALITY TO WIN FOR STARTUPS’ THE TRADE OF THE LEADING WHOLESALERS OF 


AMERICA? 
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made the first point on a foul, (but 
where, oh where, were their staunch 


supporters?) Beckstead immediately 
followed it up with a basket, with Eg- 
bert close behind him. Then the 
Sophs tied the score. But the next 
basket and two fouls came to. us. 


When the first half ended the score 


favored us at 19 to 5. 
From the very beginning of the sec- 
ond half our boys held the field and 
began to pile up baskets, while the 


amazed Sophomores’ stood around 
and occasionally threw up their hands 
in resistance. After time had been 
called they walked off as lowly as the 
lowliest. 

Keep it up, boys, the championship 
is right before us. 


2 * @ 


On December 10th the game that 
took the hardest fight to win and that 
was the most exciting was played. 
We thank the Freshmen for the best 
game of the series. 

From the beginning to the end it 
was a Close fight, and when at the 
sound of the whistle it was found ia 
be a tie, every one was hoping that 
one of their men would make that 
winning basket. But before anyone 
knew it, Egbert had made it, then 
what a shout from the Sixteens. 

We had to do it, Freshmen, to keep 
up our record. 

** » 
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Promptly at 7 p. m. Tuesday, the 
16th, a large and enthusiastic crowd 
of Fourth Years assembled in Room 
22 Preparatory, to join in a most 
unique Xmas festival. 

The room was appropriately deco- 
rated for the occasion and the inspir- 
ing music rendered by the best clasa 
orchestra ever organized in school, 
filled every one fairly bubbling over 
with that merry-making spirit of 
Xmas tide. 

Following our orchestra’s (classy) 
selection, was a Xmas story by Miss 
Lindsay. 

A saxaphone solo was then very 
well rendered by Mr. McAllister and 
piano solos by Orlene Hyde _ and 
Archie Johnson. 

Peals of laughter came from the 
erowd as the “backward dance” was 
introduced. If you don’t think there 
is any enjoyment in dancing a “Vir- 
ginia Reel,” just try dancing it back- 
wards; and it will furnish enjoyment 
for the spectators at any rate. 

It is surprising what some of our 


brilliant Fourth Years were really de- 
sirous that Old Saint Nicholas should 
leave for them on Xmas_ eve. The 
following will serve aS an example: 
Dear Santa: 

Please send me a dampor, to put on 
the “Reconsideration” of class em- 
blems. LISLE LINDSAY. 


Dear Santa: 

Please bring a dozen doughnuts and 
I will String ’em. BILL. 
Dear Santa: 

I would like a stout man but please 
spell his name S-t-o-t-t. 

VIVIAN PRITCHETT. 
Dear Santa: 

Please send me the latest, newest 
edition of “Websters” that I may in- 
crease my vocabulary on the subjects 
of “gum,” 

BUDGE DANIBLS. 
Dear Santa: 

Please bring to me a countenance 
that will appear as a rose between two 
thorns to John when he returns to 
Provo for the holidays. 

JENNIE KERR. 


I would like very much to have 
about fifty copies of “Rules of Order” 
to distribute to the class that they 
might be observed during class meet- 
ing. HARRY RUSSELL. 


Dear Santa: 

Please send Weston another steady 
girl, that I may do my courting un- 
rivaled. I would also like a “dog 
gone” dog and a handkerchief. 

MARION HARRIS. 


Dear Santa Claus: 

Please send me a new pivot for my 
tongue, that I may move my tongue 
more readiiy and with more noise, so 
as to drown the subject of “Girl’s 
Dress” in Theology class. 

WESLEY CHIPMAN. 


Next came the real Old Saint Nicho- 
las himself. The way he danced about 
and the merry gossip he carried on, 
as he presented each one present with 
a small token, was really wonderful. 
Budge sure did that personage jus- 
tice. Weston was presented with a 
few dozen acorns and a note attached 
telling him what to do with them. Ask 
him about it. Garda received a 
“Weather Vane;” Afton a “marriage 
license,” so somebody beware. Santa 
thought Marion had chewed gum long 
enough, so brought him a bundle o& 
straw. 

Besides all the other presents, 
every on received a stocking off the 
Christmas tree, which was filled with 
candy and nuts and all sorts of good 
things to eat. 
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On Dec. 6th in College Hall, Mr, 
Corey Hanks, accompanied by Mrs. 
Winifred Schlaudecker of Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia, gave a reading recital, 
The hall was quite well filled. The 
sight of a blind man struggling up- 
ward in the world was indeed an in- 
spiration. 

Mrs. Schlaudecker lived up to her 
reputation and read to the delight of 
the audience. We were indeed for- 
tunate in securing such talent. 


*~* 4 & 


The first preliminary game of the 
season which was pulled off Dec. 13th, 
proved to be a good wallop for our 
visiting friends, the Weberites and 
Springvillers. 

The main team played Weber, while 
the High School team played Spring- 
ville. The visitors showed up in good 
form and demonstrated partly to our 
satisfaction that they were under hard 
drill during the past few weeks. 

The scores at the end of the games 
were: B.-Y¥, U., 59: Weber, 12. B: 
Y. U., 32; Springville, 20. 


* * * # 

BAND CONCERT! Saturday 
night, in College Hall, Professor 
Sauer and his band boys entertained 
the students with one of the best 
musicals ever given this season. 
Masterpieces from great composers 


were rendered in a creditable way, 
much to the delight and enjoyment of 
those present. The Christmas spirit 
woven into the program made the af- 
fair seasonal. The band is a credit 
to the school. We appreciate your 
effort, boys. 
* * 8 & 


Thursday, Dec. 4, 1913, the “Third 
Years’s’” held one of their rousing 
class meetings. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read and approved, 
and a financial report of the class was 
submitted by the secretary. Miss 
Margaret Williams favored us with 
a reading, after which Prof. Merrill 
spoke to the class on “Freedom in 
Council.” This talk was very much 
appreciated and the class wishes to 
extend to him a vote of thanks. Pres. 
Udall urged the members to save their 
coupons for the “Post” contest, so 
that the Student Body may head the 
list. A committee of three, namely: 
Irvin Scott, Genevieve Roberts, and 
Stanley Cheever, was appointed to 
look after the class material for the 
Year Book. After the business of the 
class was disposed of, we enjoyed 
“peanuts” until time for adjournment. 
The absent members may consider 
this a lost treat. 8. C. 


THE WHITE AND BLUE 


On Saturday night, the Ladies’ 
Gymnasium again became the- scene 


of “gliding feet” and “rustling nois- 
es.” The Student Body dance was an 
elaborate affair. Promptly at eight, 
the band began to play and from 
under complicated frills and much 
twisted ornamentation, pretty faces 


and “made up” girls, peeped out, with 
“crooked smiles.” The whole = social 
set was there gowned to the very ex- 
tremities. The watchmen were upon 
the towers on duty. Each had a tele- 
scope wherewith to detect, if possible, 
the “ragging beast” which of late had 


ravaged the community. Their pres- 
ence, however, was superfluous. 
Considering everything—even in- 


cluding the expense of the hall—we 
were fortunate indeed as we cleared 
something like “five cents.” 


“Do you know, dear,” said Garda 
to her friend, “that when I dance with 
Russell it just seems as if he 
dance me straight to heaven.” 

“Really,” replied Alta, “doesn’t 
ever reverse.”—Ex.’ 


will 


he 


—-O 


The $ong of the 
Bu$ine$$ Manager 


How dear to my heart 

I$ the ca$h of $ub$cription, 
When the generous profe$$or 
Pre$ent$ it to view. 

But the one who wont pay 

I refrain from de$cription 
For perhap$, gentle teacher, 
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On Friday, Dec. 12th, the first Stu- 
dent Body oratorical contest was pull- 
ed off. Those 
Messrs. Clarence Baird, Edward Jobn- 
Mr, 


Baird, who was declared the winner 


who appeared were 


son and Edwin Baird. 


Clarence 


took as his subject, “An Ideal Christ- 


mas.” Each spoke with determination 


and showed good preparation. The 
judges were: Professors J. C. Swen- 
son, Christian Jensen and J. M. 
Jensen. 
-O 

“T heard you were -arrested _ for 
speeding?” said Clark to Farrer. 

“IT was,” replied Farrer. 

“What did the judge say?,’ asked 


Clark. 
“Kine,” 


<3 ee ee “a > SS SS <eS a SS See SS — 
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That one may be you. 
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Greetings from the Siwdent Body ¢ 


Christmas has again made its return and is now at hand. This is the 
season of universal rejoicing, and the time when friend remembers friend, 


i 
and when enemies forget their hatred: The rich and prosperous turn @ 
their hearts toward their poor and afflicted brothers. The giver and the ¥ 
receiver alike rejoice together. Good will reigns supreme among all man- ey 


kind. 
May the spirit of Christmas be extended throughout the coming year, 


—— 
Bes a a 


IE 


and may the new year be replete with happiness and prosperity. These IN 
are the wishes that the Student body extend to the faculty, students, alum- §@ 
ni, patrons, and all who are connected with this school. vt 
: : EINAR ANDERSON, 4 

MERLINE ROYLANCE, "i 

wu aie LESTER R. TAYLOR. rN 


= 
<<, 
— 
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These are the boys who have been able to carry 
successfully their courses in school and help do the 


work for the University as janitors and firemen. 
The quality of their work needs no comment, as that 
speaks for itself. 
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THE WHITE AND BLUE 


A Problem for Science 


By Einar Anderson. 


In his lecture, “An Evening With the Stars,” Dr. 


Baumgardt suggested one of the great problems of science, 
He merely alluded to it, however, while discussing the lim- 
ited means by which a person obtains his knowledge of the 


external world. He stated that man receives all his in- 


formation concerning the world about us through our 
sense organs, and that these get their impressions through 


vibrations which the mind interprets. These vibrations 
are of various kinds. Some are in the air of material 
substances, while others take place in the hypothetical 
ether, which science has postulated to explain vibratory 
phenomena. 

Sound is a mode of vibration with which we all are 
more or less familiar. This is a wave motion in material 
bodies. The rate of audible sound varies from 16 to 32,000 
per second. The first represents the lowest note that a 
trained musician can hear, while the other corresponds to 
the highest. Below 16 or above 32,000 tht ear is unable to 
intercept any wave motion. 

Of those that take place in the ether, heat and light 
vibrations are the only ones to which our senses respond. 
Through the sense of touch we become aware of heat, and 
to the light vibrations of course the eye responds. The 
heat waves have a frequency of from 1,500,000,000,000 
to 400,000,000,000,000 vibrations per second. From here up 
to about 800,000,000,000,000 lies the visible spectrum of 
light, i.e. these are the frequencies which the eye inter- 
cepts. 

So far nature has provided us with instruments with 
which to obtain knowledge of the world about us. But 
these means are indeed very limited when the frequencies 
to which they are responsive are compared with the in- 
finite range of vibrations. Above light and up to a fre- 
quency of about 1,000,000,000,000,000 or one quadrillion 
vibrations per second is an interval of which we are only 
aware because of the actinic power of the waves, i.e. 
the power to affect the photographic plate. But when the 
frequency increases the waves lose this power, and we 
are in utter ignorance until we arrive at the tremendous 
frequency of 10,000,000,000,000,000,000, or ten quintillions 
as produced in the X-ray bulb. The wave length of the 
X-ray is about 00,000,000,001 mm. This extreme shortness 
of the wave accounts for the marvelous penetrability of 
the X-ray. What is perfectly opaque to light is quite trans- 
parent to these waves. 


Man has invented instruments with which he can ex- 
tend his knowledge of vibratory phenomena in all direc- 
tions. By means of the sensitized plate he has pushed as 
far above the visible spectrum as this is long. Between 
light and heat there is no unknown region. Below heat is 
a region which has not yet been explored. But when we 
come to a frequency of about 1,500,000,000,000 we have the 
wireless or the electromagnetic waves. These are con- 
tinuous until the frequency approaches zero, They are 
fairly well understood through the study of, and applica- 
tion to wireless telegraphy. 

Between the waves of actinic properties and X-rays 
there is almost a universe of waves, into which no one has 
successfully probed. There is another of an_ infinitely 
greater extent above the X-ray. 

Since we are not endowed with sense organs that can 
receive and interpret the whole gamut of vibratory pheno. 
mena it devolves upon us to devise instruments and 
processes by means of which we shall be enabled to under- 
stand the physical world. 

Scientists and engineers are now studying wireless 
waves, and their efforts are yielding excellent results. The 
region between heat and wireless has been very inhospit- 
able to the knockings of scientists. Still they are in- 
domitable, and sooner or later the field will be opened and 
valuable results will come from their labors. 

The other regions are vaster and more difficult of 
investigation. Notwithstanding, the men of science are 
hopeful. A strong army is constantly pushing the van- 
guard forward. Every day reveals more hidden mysteries 
in this field of conquest. When this field shall have been 
explored and studied, what a vast store shall have been 
added to our sum total of knovledge. Our minds have not 
yet been developed sufficiently to form an adequate con- 
ception of its amount, nor of the infinite uses to which it 
could be put. Faith, thought, telepathy, emotion, and 
spiritual forces may be modes of vibration in the ether or 
some other medium. 

When these shall have been subdued in some future 
age by the mind of man, other problems of still greater dif- 
ficulty will present themselves for solution. The field is 


infinite, the mind may also be infinite, but the rate at which 
mind conquers is finite. 

The problem is to discover islands of knowledge in this 
ocean of waves, dispel the waters of ignorance until land 
touches land, and bridge unfathomable chasms that in- 
tervene. 
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WHITE AND BILUE 


An Opinion on the Y 
Puzzle 


Don’t Cheapen the Emblem 


Much has been said of late concern 
ing our honor system, and one might 
think from what has been published 
in Our paper that the majority of the 
students are in favor of revising and 
extending our present system. But 
surely such is not the case. There 
may be a few places in the present 
system that could be improved by a 
change, but if there is it would be 
further restriction rather than exten 
sion. 

Just as sure as we make our “Y’ 
an easy emblem to obtain, we will kil 
the spirit of competition, and where« 
is there life without competition? 

The honor that is the easiest to ob-.! 
tain is the honor that is least thought 
of. It has been said that those who 
try out for a team in debating, etc., 
do it merely for the hope of getting a 
“Y.” This must be a mistaken idea. 
When a student tries to make the team 
it is but an outward expression of a 
noble ambition, and the greatest joy 
that comes to him is not in wearing 
the “Y,” but it is the satisfaction of 
knowing that he possessed the ability 
and was chosen to represent the insti- 
tution in keen competition with some 
other college. 

In the last article on the subject 
“Our Honor System,” the writer open- 
es his argument by stating that our 
present honor system is too lax, and 
' that a “Y”’ is too easily obtained, then 
in a paragraph which follows he advo- 
cates the extension of honor to the 
editors, managers of the “Banyan,” 
etc., and to those students who are 
Silently working and tugging for the 
betterment of the Student Body. 

The article further states that the 
“Y" is granted to those who become 
heroes for a few minutes before the 
public, and that often they have not 
done as much as those who are silent- 
ly tugging behind the curtain. There 
may be truth in this statement, but | 
wonder how many days, yes and sleep- 
less nights, they have spent grinding 
that they might accomplish their vic 
tory which is demonstrated in a few 
minutes before the public. Such vic-. 
tories are the results of weeks of hard, 
deep digging. 

The “Y” is not given for service 
alone, it is given as recognition of su- 
periority of skill or ability. Let us 


MR. CLARENCE BAIRD 

This is the winner of the Student 
Body oratorical contest. Mr. Baird 
took as his subject, “An Ideal Christ- 
mas.” Besides being a Freshman the 
possessor of the new medal is’ the 
president of the University debating 
society. 

SKHGPEH & & PHS SED 
keep the “Y” for that purpose; let us 
place it on a pinnacle that would give 
any man honor to ascend. Let us keep 
it as an emblem given only to those 
who earn it through keen competition. 

Jf we must make it possible for 
more students to obtain a “Y,”’ let us 
do it by extending the lines of keen 
competition rather than making the 
obtaining easier and more general. 
This would be the easier way, and a 
Way by which we could let our “Y” 
be more extensively known. 

As for granting every loyal student 
the right to wear the “Y,” it is, in my 
opinion, absurd. If this were done, 
where would there be any honor in 
wearing the “letter,” and what would 
there be left of our honor system? 

It would undoubtedly be very nice 
if we could adopt some school emblem 
that any loyal student would be privil- 
eged to wear. This could be done by 
having a pin or button with the raised 
letter B. Y. U. in some form. But let 
us not for one moment consider a 
proposition that would allow our “Y" 
to be used as such, as has been sug- 
gested, or even further the extension 
of our honor system, unless it be by 
extending the lines of competition. 

O. F. Call. 
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Why B. Y. U. Students 
Should Support the 
“Banyan” 


1.—Because the publication is your 
own. 


2—Because it is the biggest thing 


the Student Body is doing this year— 


cost of undertaking about $2000 


3.—Because as an artistic produc- 
tion you can be proud of it—the en- 
tire Art Department is back of it. 


4.—Because it will give you a con- 
venient form of preserving hundreds 
of good individual photographs of your 


s'teachers, classmates, and friends for 


less than one cent each; and hundreds 
of views about the school that recall 


vidily your happy school days, for 


—— ‘nothing. 


5.—Because in addition to individual 
photos it will give you the group pic- 
tures of all your ahtletic and debat- 
ing teams, officers of organizations, 
and any others who may bring honor 
to the school you are proud of. 


6.—Because it will preserve for you 
in a neat way the records of all Stu- 
dent Body achievements. 


° 


7 .—Because it will contain a lot of 
other things attractive to you, but 
which must now be kept secret. 


8.—Because it will be the best piece 
of advertisement the school puts out, 
except the students themselves, 


9—Because—But listen! Subscrib-= 
for the Banyan for yourself before you 
go home for Christmas, and while you 
are gone get another subscription from 
a former student or other friend of the 
BY. U, 


Oo—-——_ 


ONE FARE RATES 


Via Salt Lake Route account Christ- 
mas, New Year’s. Between all Utah 
points. Tickets on sale Dec. 19th te 
25th, inclusive, Dec. 31 and Jan. Ist. 
Return Jan. 5th. Ask for tickets via 
Salt Lake Route. 


0 


CHRISTMAS-NEW YEARS. 


Excursion via Salt Lake Route. One 
tare for round trip between all Utak 
points. Tickets on sale Dec. 19 to 25, 
inclusive, Dee. 3lst and Jan. lst. Re. 
turn Jan. 5th. Ask for tickets via Salt 
Lake Route 


LUSCIOUS FRUITS, MELLOW CHOCOLATES, NUTS, CREAM, EGGS, ETC., MAKE STARTUPS’ CANDIES THE BES 
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WHITE AND BLUE 


Frozen Thoughts and Frigid Phrases 


WHERE WOULD HE BE. 


“Yes,” said the store keeper, “I 
want a good, bright boy to be partly 
indoors and partly out-doors.” 

“That’s all right,’ said the appli- 
eant, “but what becomes of me when 
the door slams shut?” 


———o 
IT DOES INDEED. 


If money talks, 

As some folks tell, 
To most of us 

It says, “Farewell.” 
0) 
THE REASON. 


The information editor received this 
letter from a fresh youth: 

“Kindly tell me why a girl always 
closes her eyes when a fellow kisses 
her.” 

The editor replied: 

“Tf you will send us your photograph 
we may be able to tell you the rea- 
son.” 


Oo-s—- 
NO WONDER. 


“Do you play any instrument, Jim?” 
“Yes, I’m a cornetist.” 

“And your sister?” 

“She’s a pianist.” 

“Does your mother play?” 

“She’s a zitherist.” 

“And your father?” 

“He’s a pessimist.” 

0 

“How kind of you,” said the girl, 
“to bring me these lovely flowers. 
They are so beautiful and fresh. I 
think there is some dew on them yet.” 

“Yes,” said the young man in great 
embarrassment, “there is, but I’m go- 
ing to pay it off tomorrow.” 

(\—————- 

“Willie,” said the mother sorrowful- 
ly, “every time you are naughty, I get 
a gray hair.” 

“Gee” said Willie, “you must have 
been a terror. Look at Grandpa.” 


een stninscinensinll 

An Irish hod carrier was carrying 
mortar to the top of a_ skyscraper, 
which was being built. One day he 
went up and couldn’t find his way 
down. The boss missed him and cail- 
ed to him. 


By Keat and Hale 


“Pat,” he said, “why don’t you come 
down?” 

“I don’t know the way,” replied Pat. 

“Why, come down the way you 
went up.” 

“Faith and I'll not,” said Pat, “sure, 
I came up head first,” 

7 ees 

Kenneth was discussing the foot- 
ball team, of which he was a member, 
and said to the girl: 

“You know young’ Barker? Well, 
he’s going to be our best man before 
long.” 

“Oh! Kenneth,” she cried, “what a 
nice way to propose to me.” 

0 

One mother who still considers Mar- 
cel waves as the most fashionable way 
of dressing the hair was at work on 
the job. Her little eight year old girl 
was crouched on her father’s’ lap 
watching her mother. 

Every once in a while the baby fing- 
ers would slide over the smooth and 
glossy pate. 

“No waves for you, father,’ remark- 
ed the little one. “You're all beach.” 


—Ex. 
—_—0——_—_- 
“I cannot sing the old songs; 
The young folks might object. 
I cannot sing the new songs, 
And keep my self-respect.” 
—Ex. 


(ene 
“Why are you here, my poor friend,’ 
asked the minister who was visiting 
the prison. 
“I’m the victim of the unlucky num- 
ber thirteen, sir,” said the prisoner. 
“Indeed! how is that?” 
“Twelve jurors and one judge, sir.” 


—Ex, 
—————_-0——_——_- 
It was the first of April. 
“Mama, Mama,’ came a_ piping 


treble,” “come here quick, there is a 
strange man in the dining room kiss- 
ing the waitress.” 

The mother made a hurried start 
but was halted by her gay little son, 
who cried, exultingly. 

“April fool, it’s only Papa.” 
——_O—_————_ 
STUDENTS! 

The best Christmas’ present for 
your friends will be a copy of the B. 
Y. U. March for Piano Solo with words 
and music of the College Song. 250 a 
eopy at the Book Store. 


PROF. CHAMBERLIN. 


“He’ll make the eyes of your under- 
standing see double and teach you to 
speak fluently, and utter your mind 
in abundance.” 

—Artistippus. 
-_-——_—_0---—-—> 


LELAND 


“A numskull is a superfluous but 
a very necessary thing.’—Irving. 
oO 


EDITOR OF YEAR BOOK, 


“Prisoned mid his lexicons 
He paced along a narrow way, 
His life, contracting till he grew 
Less human-hearted day by day.” 
—Voltaire. 
“Let us be entirely frank gentle- 
men; let’s talk about ourselves.” 
—-Archbishop Ireland. 
——o0 


VIVIAN’S SOLILOQUY. 


“Of two Evils, the less is 
chosen.”—Kempls. 
———o 


PROF. CARROL. 


to be 


“Tutored in the rudiments of many 
desperate studies.’—As You Like It. 
——o 


ELSIE TO JIM. 


“Heaven’s last best gift, my new 
delight.”—Paradise Lost. 
———0 


FUSS COOPER. 


“Tll be with you in the squeezing 
of a lemon.’—She Stoops to Conquer. 
o—————_. 


MERCER MARTIN. 


“The fortuitous or casual concourse 
of atoms.”—Twelfth Night. 


—f. 


WM. BOYLE. 


“The form of things unknown.” 
—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
—_——O———— 

Woolsey, calling to see her, found 
but a little boy playing with kittens. 

“Are those your kittens?” he asked. 

“No,” came the quick reply, “they 
are the old cat’s.” 


‘THAT NECTARED DEWDROP”—STARTUPS’ MAGNOLIAS—IN 10c TIN BOXES. LADIES LIKE THEM, TOO, 


FOR TEA PARTIES, ETC. 
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WHITE AND BLUE 


EXTRACTS FROM 
SAUER’S MINSTREL 
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The teacher had told her pupils to 
write a short essay about Lincoln and 


Perfect 


one boy handed in the following: Ab. 


raham Lincoln was born on a bright 
day, the twelfth of February, 
He was born in a log cabin he 


Stringham: “I understand you 
bought an automobile the other day.’ 
Van Wagenen: “Yes, sir.” 


Settings 


sunny 
1809, 


Stringham: “What horse power is had helped his father to build. 
she?” ia CTR or 
Van: “I want you to understanil Prof. Maw, in Theology: “Now, can 


any of you tell me what the sins of 
omission are?” 


my auto am no she; it is a touring 
car and not a runabout.” 


Leah: “They are the _ sins we 
Frank Winn: “What am the hard- ought to have done, and haven’t” 
est lock to pick?” = 
Stan Clark: “I don’t know.” “Mary,” complained the husband, 


“why do you suppose it is the people 
all say I have such a large head?” 

“T don’t Know, I’m sure John,’ said 
his wife consolingly, “but never mind, 
there’s nothing in it.’-—Ex. 


Winn: “Why, a lock of hair from 
Professor Keeler’s head.” 


Van Wagenen: “I heard you fell in 
the well the other day.” 

Blake: “I did.” 

Van: “Did you get wet?” 

Blake: “No, but I felt a little ‘pail’ 
when I came up.” 


line of famous WWW 


Our entire 
: rings we are closing out at a 
reduction of 


25 per cent 


O—-_———- 

Man wants little here below and is 
not hard to please, but woman, bless 
her little heart, wants everything she 
sees. 


Chipman Jewelry Co. 


The Store with the Guarantee 


B33 | OE 
, | UMUSIC! 
| OOH. Berg-&Son- -} 
vy bg e 2 re We are Student headquar- © 
i ¢ ters for Musical Instruments 
4 ESTABLISHED 1880 r and Sheet Music, both classi- 
NY ; i\ eal and popular. Bogks, Sta- 
5 Vj tionery and Pennants. 
V, \ 
1 A 
ee » | COLUMBIA 
rovo s Leading Funeral Ltrectors . | Music Company 
; AND LICENCED EMBALMERS Vy 144 W. CENTER ST. 
y i Phone 99 
i y\ one 99. 
i V Next Door to Ellen Theatre. 
° YN 
Prompt Service 4 , 
R li bil i Pidture 
eliability ¢ 
‘ Presents for 
)| XMAS 
fj 
n Postals and Xmas Cards 


N 
' | MAIBEN 
Office Phone 378--1 Ring Residence Phone 168 or 379..2 Rings iN : GLASS & PAINT CO. 


Ny 272 WEST CENTER. 
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VISIT THE BIG, CLEAN, MODERN CANDY FAcTorY AT PROVO, UTAH— 


E. R. Brimhall 


DRAYAGE & TRANSFER 
Piano Moving a Specialty. 
558 EAST THIRD SOUTH. 
Phone 473. 


Princess Theatre 


Program Changes Every Day 
Matinee Saturday, 2 to 5 


MITCHELL’S 


Tailoring, Cleaning and 


Dyeing Is the Best 


103 NO. ACADEMY AWE. 


Hotel Roberts 


W, D. ROBERTS, JR., Prop. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Special Students’ Breakfast 


and Lunch, 35 cents. 


200 S. Academy Avenue, Provo. 


YOU and | 


Are not satisfied with any 
ihing bu. the best. The choic- 


est meats and things to eat at 


The Sutton Market 


Phone 194-195 


E. A. MENLOVE 
Photo Studio 


Kodak Finishing, Frames and 
236 W. Center 


Pictures. 


THE “SUN-LIT” CANDY FACTORY I8 AT PROVO, vv, 
J 


WHITE AND BLUE 
a, oe 
Provo Tea & China 


Company 


All articles with plain 
price tickets 


Come Just to Look 


Come to our new address, No, 
33 East Center Street, for your 


Ficture Frames and 
e!se in our line. 


JOHNSON 


PAINT & GLASS CO. 
LOWEST PRICES 


anything 


inlet 


= 
ADEAL HAIR BAZAAR 


Switches, Hair Gonds 
and Toilet Articles. 
585-W. 115 N. Academy Ave. 


Provo Meat 
Packing Co. 


(The Store That Ajw. 
Makes Good ) 


—_ 


ays 


Fresh and Cureqd Me 
tail and Wholesale, Fisk Re. 
Oysters in Season, and 


Staple and Fancy Gro ceri 
es, 


If its in the Mar 


we have it, — 


—-. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


Julius Jensen 


Dealer in 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, SIL- 
WARE, JEWELRY, ALL KINDS 
OF OPTICAL GOODS. 
Fine Watch Repairing. 


DR. G. W. EKINS 
----Dentist---- 


Hours From 9 a. m. to 12 and 
Ip. m. to 5:30 Phone 453 
Over Irvine’s Stoe Ad. Ave. 


Phone 73. 
Hours: 9 to 12; 1:30 to 5:30 


O. K, HANSEN, D. D. S. 
Dental Parlor Over Commer- 
\ cial Bank, Provo, Utah. 


N. H. NELSON, D. D. S. 
Office Hours: 9 to 12; 1 to 5. 
380 West Center. 
Phone 155-W 


LUCIAN L, NOYES, D. D.S. 
Res. Phone, 82-X. 
9 to 5:30 Office Phone 257. 
Rooms 38 and 4, Farmers’ & 
leer Bank beset 


Big { 
if agate 


Provo ad SE 


The Fancy Millinery 
Style and Beauty 
3 


Bertha Ross 430 W. Center 


Blake Music 


We Sell Direct From The 
Factory. 


Phone 99 


HE SANITARY PLACE. 


oa 


“ 


